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AUCTION 


ESSRS. WALLIS & WALLIS, F.A.L, are 

holding a Special Sale of Antique English 
Pistols, Guns, Swords, Armour, etc., including 
the residue of the collection of the late J. N. 
George, Esq., at Foresters Hall, Lewes, on 
February 18, 1949.—Catalogues (6d. each or 3/6 
illustrated) from 200, High St, Lewes (Tel. 1270). 


___ PERSONAL 


TACANCY occurs for invalid in home in New 
Forest which caters especially for older 
people. Every kindness and attention given, fees 
from 7‘. gens. per week. Registered Nursing 
Home.—’Phone Cadman 2121 or write Box 1377. 











—_ MISCELLANEOUS _——s 
IS THE PRICE we pay for Cul- 


£10-£2 tured Pearl Necklaces; £25-£1,000 
for Diamond Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings 
etc. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow Gem- 
mological Association). Register your parcels 
(cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 9177. 

NCESTORS traced. Specialised Indexes.— 

LAMBERT & RAGGETT, 48, Woodhurst 
Avenue, Watford. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel.: SLOane 8141. 

RE you interested in evidence of Survival 

after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Helv in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7 

OOKPLATES— Sporting, heraldic and decora- 

tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
Also a series of six distinctive Bookmarks, 3/- 
post free.—H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, 
Darlington. 

OOKS. Advice given on the disposal of libraries 

or small collections. Valuations for probate 
and insurance.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to 
H.M. the King, 187, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

AARPETS taken uv, Cleaned, repaired and 

relaid—G. A. SAWYER, LTD., Complete 
Furnisbers of Private House, Clubs and Hotels, 
69, Unver Berkeley Street. PADdington 4133. 

Py EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wocd-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free —Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 

TAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Exvort. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 

Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly exe- 








cuted. 
XQUISITE Hand-made Lingerie, House Coats, 
etc. rousseau Specialists. Customers’ 


materials made up. Diplomee London Academy. 
—K. PALMER, Higher Beacon, Ilminster, Somer- 
set. IL. 315. 
AIR ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear 
Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc. — THULE 
HANDCRAFTS, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, 
S.W.1. SLOane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London. 
AIR ISLE Jumpers, Cardigans, Gloves, Mitts, 
in Shetland Wool, hand-knitted to own 
measurements. Other tynes knitting also under- 
taken. Stamved addressed envelope for reply, 
please.—Box 1372. 
ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cronning and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Compnlete list on 
annlication: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waternroof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-»oint 545 lbs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1.000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid); imme- 
diate delivery. Write for free samvle.—Dept. 6, 
clo STREETS. 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
ITELD SPORTS.” The sporting publication 
that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume XII 
now available from station bookstalls. through 
newsaz¢ents, or 1/6 post free, from WATMOUGHS 
LIMITED, 5, Idle, Bradford. 
IRTIFICUIR Preservative for leather book- 
bindings now available in limited quantities, 
8/6 per jar.—MALTBY & SON, Bookbinders, St. 
Michael's Street, Oxford. 
FURNISHING FABRICS, decor accessories, 
interior decoration in reriod and contempor- 
ART GUILD, 43, 
SLOane 9802/4. 


ary stvles.—DECORATIVE 
Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


TOFFREY HOWARD OFFERS MUSIC 
EXTRAORDINARY for your Debutante 


Party and Hunt Ball. London Societv’s favourite 
Dance Orchestra.—10, Glenhurst Rise, London, 
S.~.19. Televhone: LTVingstone 2737. 

ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 

frames. etc. Post or call for estimate: 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 183a, Bromvton Road, 
(corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrods. 

AND LOOMS for Home Weaving, bench-built 

bv Canterbury craftsmen. Tllustrated details 
from DOUGLAS ANDREW, LTD., Summer Hill, 
Harbledown, Canterbury 2465. Coupon-free weav- 
ing yarns available. 


MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Broothes, Clins, ete., also real. nurchased for 
cash.—Pnst to the ORTENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 


87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. SLOane 2015. 
ET US MAKE THAT BLOUSE OR DRESS for 
you! Model blouses or dresses made to 
measure in materials of your own or supplied by 
us. Specialists for the full and fullest figures 
with more than 70 styles to choose from.—Write, 
call or ’phone for appointment, A. HOHL, LTD., 
lla, Violet Hill, N.W.8. Maida Vale 2836. 
PRACTICAL ANSWER to rapidly rising costs of 
garden maintenance will be found in A. T. 
Johnson’s important new book, ‘‘Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Magnolias, Camellias and Ornamental 
Cherries,”’ just published at 8/6 net, with 16 mono- 
tone plates and an admirable chapter on Propaga- 
tion by F.C. Puddle, V.M.H. Copies at 9/- each., 
post free, will be supplied direct from the pub- 
lishers, MY GARDEN (C.L.), 34, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
OASTER-FRESH COFFEE for unrationed 
pleasure. Rich, selected beans—fragrant, full 
flavoured. Freshly roasted and ground day of 
dispatch. 11b., 3/6; 21bs., 6/6; post paid.— 
THOMAS & CO., (Dept. CCL), Blackpool. 
OY FOX (in person) and HIS BAND now OW avail- 
able Hunt, County Balls, Weddings, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write: 173, Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. 
QUASH. When buying new equipment remem- 
ber JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfac- 
tion. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equivment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
HAT Favourite Suit, Coat, Costume, etc., 
Turned or Remodelled equal to new in 21 days 
—Estimate free on application to LOUIS 
NAARDEN, 4, Belvedere Terrace, Brighton 1, 
Sussex. Tel.: Hove 8904. 
HE TILHILL & FORESTRY ADVISORY CO., 
LTD., A. E. Aitkins, B.Sc.(For.), Tilhill Nur- 
series, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. Woodland 
Working Plans for modifications for areas under 
the Preservation Act, Valuation and Sale of Tim- 
ber and other forest produce. Planting contracts. 
Tree surgery. Forest and ornamental trees. 
Shrubs. Plans for the beautification of street 
and town planning. Complete management of 
estate woodlands at moderate charges. Group 
management of small woodland estates a 
sveciality. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 
LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, 
Park Lane, W.1., a Retail Store, has the Largest 
Collection of Table Glass and China in London, 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture; 
18th-century walnut pieces a speciality. Tel.: 
GRO. 3273. 
RAIN YOUR DOG in elementary obedience 
and road safety by Corresvondence Course. 
Trained dogs are hanpy, safe and content.—Pros- 
pectus and full details from SECRETARY, 
National Canine Defence League, 8, Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 2546. 
ROT IRONWORK. We hold the largest col- 
lection of Early English Wrot Iron, from 
which the most lovely gates, panels, radiator 
covers, well heads, weather vanes, electrical 
fittings, etc., can be made. Gates up to 14 ft. 
wide, also every kind of modern ironwork, iron 
railings, ornamental sniked chain, etc. Send 
svecific requirements. Photogranhs and quotation 
by return or visit our works.—HANCOCK 
INDUSTRIES LTD., Old Barn, Lingfield, Surrey. 
Tel. 487. 











SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 


Vacant 
ADY, single or widow, 30 to 40, Resident 
Secretary-Comranion to Head Mistress rri- 
vate Day School, Herts. Knowledge of teaching 
an advantage. Terms on interview.—Box 1398. 


Wanted he = Pe. 
BANE CLERK (32) seeks post as Personal 
Secretary. Knowledge of stocks, shares, 


etc. Good avvearance and admin. cavabilities. 
15 years’ driving exverience. Wife willing to 
assist in house.—Rerly, Box 1399. 

X-ARMY CAPTAIN, Scot, married, age 32, 

five years’ office exverience, three years’ 
nractical farming, good horseman, seeks post as 
Secretary-Assistant on large estate or farm. 
Good references.—Box 1392. 

ENTLEWOMAN seeks unfurnished quarters 

lodge/converted stables in return domestic 
hely, teaching or secretarial work. Travelled. 
languages.—Box 1401 

QUADRON-LEADER’S WIDOW, small income. 

tired of “sharing,” desrerately anxious own 
home again—self, and background two children 
(18 and 23) occasional visits. Would work pert- 
time. Very canable. Can milk, drive car; fond 
children and animals, farm and garden; versatile, 
sense humour. Suggestions welcomed. Refer- 
ences.—Box 1391. 





“COU NTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale 


OV. 1946 to Oct. 1948, comvlete. Perfect; half 


vrice.—HATFIELD, Chetnole, Sherborne. 
Dorset. 
194 and 1947 missing thirteen copies; 1948 
complete. All in good condition.—Box 
1378. 
Wanted 


OULD any subscriber be willing to PASS ON 
“Country Life’ TO A CONVENT? Postage 
will be paid.—Box 1373. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
ATH. LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Fully in 
keeping with this Queen City of the West. 
Faces south, standing 600 ft. up amidst shady and 
restful lawns. Cuisine, comfort and willing ser- 
vice are specialities. Lift. Free transport to city 
centre. Fully licensed. Tel. 5891. Ashley Courte- 
nay recommended. 
ARLYON BAY, St. Austell, S. Cornwall. 
CLIFF HEAD HOTEL. For winter quarters, a 
honeymoon, or a break from business. This com- 
fortable hotel is beautifully appointed and cen- 
trally heated. including bedrooms. Log fires. 
Own talkie projector. Sports Club 7 minutes’ 
walk for squash, badminton, and covered tennis 
courts. Golf adjacent. Lovely surroundings and 
a mild climate. Club licence. Tel.: Par 125. 
ORNISH RI\ IERA. PERRANF ORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
UISINE—superb! Service—both speedy and 
courteous! Comfort—magnificent! Where? 
At WHITE HALL HOTELS—Montague Street, 
W.C.1, ‘the hotel with the garden” (65 rooms), 
MUSeum 9714; Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 (75 
rooms, licensed), CHAncery 5401. 
SHER. London 15 miles. Winter warmth and 
every comfort. 20 acres of golf course, lawns 
and farm. Cows and poultry. All bedrooms have 
gas fires, hot and cold water and luxury beds. 
5‘. gens. single, 8’ gns. double. Special terms 
families.—Box 1381. 
XMOOR. EXFORD CROWN HOTEL. H. and c. 
in all bedrooms; excellent cuisine. Hunting 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds and 
four packs of foxhounds. Hunters and hacks for 
hire and for sale; inclusive terms offered to the 
keen rider; liveries taken. Rough shooting over 
1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing in 
season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 243. Taxis 
meet trains at Dulverton, Minehead, and Taun- 
ton. Comprehensive terms for long winter lets. 
REENWOOD HALL, MOFFAT. A charming 
retreat for rest or recreation in the romantic 
Scottish Borders. Rough shooting, fishing, golf, 
riding. ‘Phone 267. 
ABIT-FORMING!' It very easily becomes a 
habit to visit this gracious, 16th-century 
Country House Hotel. Its beautiful, tall-timbered 
grounds, 400 acres of shooting, good riding hacks, 
perfect field and woodland walks, log fires, central 
heating and now quite famous meals; all these, 
with its proximity to interesting and lovely 
Oxford (7 miles—regular car service at nominal 
rates) combines to ensure a visit (long or short) of 
memorable enjoyment to all lovers of the English 
countryside. Club licence for residents. Bro- 
chure.—STUDLEY PRIORY, Horton-cum-Stud- 
ley, Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 3. 
OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCANTON. 
At reduced terms to mid-Arril. take a holi- 
day in smiling Somerset at this beautiful country 
club, It’s the ideal home life in an hotel. Lovely 
grounds. Cent. htg. Dancing. Ownriding stables. 
Golf nearby. Tel. 2377 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL. Situated 
midst lovely surroundings, lake and mountain, 
in own private rark, 200 yards from shores of 
Lough Arrow. Trout fishing season orens Feb. 1. 
The lake is famous for its mayfly season. May 15 
to June 15. Fishing is free toresidents. Also good 
fishing on neighbouring lakes and rivers. There 
is also over 14.000 acres of good rough shooting. 
The hotel is designed primarily for srortsmen and 
their families, offers every modern comfort and 
first-class food. Boating, tennis, riding, bathing, 
beautiful walks and scenery.—For brochure aprly: 
HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, Ballinafad, Boyle, Co. 
Sligo. Tel.: Rallinafad 3. 
[st4Y. “MACHRIE HOTEL. H. and c. in all bed- 
rooms. Home farm ,excellent cuisine, fully 
licensed, 18-hole golf course, fishing and rough 
shooting. Private beach.—Apply: Resident Pro- 
prietor. ’Phone: Port Ellen 10. 
UGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL, OUGHTER- 
ARD, CONNEMARA, EIRE. Beautifully 
situated near Lough Corrib. Central heating, 
log fires, best home-rroduced food, own grounds, 
fully licensed, electric light, h. and c. Free 
salmon, trout, nike fishing, rough shooting.—For 
terms avrly Manageress. *Phone: Ovghterard 7. 
TOP at the GEORGE HOTFL (A.D. 1450), 
HATHERLEIGH, DEVON. Riding and hunt- 
ing arranged. Some rough shooting. Rest and 
country comforts. Terms £5/5/- per week from 
October 15 to February 28. 
EVIOTDALFE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home. 
with the comforts and service of a first-class 
hotel. Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. 
Central heating. h. and c. in bedrooms. First- 
class loch and river fishing. Delightful moorland 
walks. Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 


__LIVESTOCK 


HARMING black Cocker Spaniel, 2 years, Ch. 

show winner, grand sire, over distemrer, 
reasonable.—BOOTH, Colmere, Wormingford, 
Colchester. 

OR Sale, first quality Sunflower Seed suitable 

for Seed, Poultry. Parrot, Pheasant Food, 
2/9 1b., 28-lb. lots or more.—Apply: MAJOR H. 
ADAMS, Galleywood Lodge, nr. Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

EDIGREE Scottie Puvries. four bitches. one 

dog.—BAKER, 47. Middleton Avenue, E.4, or 
*phone Silverthorn 2830 after 7 p.m. 

EDIGREE Bedlington Terrier Puppies, blue.— 

BRITTON, Yoma, Woodcote, nr. Reading. 
*Phone: Checkendon 92. 


WELSH Sheen and Cattle Dogs: puppies 45/- . 

commenced working 80/-, trained 150/-. 
Pedigree Welsh Pern Corgis and Cocker Sraniels; 
dogs 120/-, bitches 90/--—JAMES, Cilwnwg Farm, 
Lianelly, S. Wales. 

















two. students. Practical tuition in all 
branches of kennel work. Fees moderate.— 
Avvlvy: THE HON. MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, 
Uckfield, Sussex. 


GARDENING 
ARDEN ALTERATIONS and development can 
now be undertaken anywhere in the West 
Midlands, and exrert advice and estimates given. 
—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchang 
Street, Wolverhampton. 
AZEL WATTLE HURDLES, closely woven, 
guaranteed finest quality, ideal for garden 
fencing, plant protection, screening, etc. 6 ft. 
x 3 ft., 9/-; 6 ft. x 4 ft., 12/-; 6 ft. x 5 ft., 17/-; 6 ft. 
x 6 ft., 22/6 each. Quotations given for srecial 
sizes. Carriage paid. C.W.O.—Direct from the 
craftsmen: BARKER & GEARY, Wood Merchants, 
King’ s Somborne, near Stockbridge, Hants. 
OTOR CULTIVATORS GROW MORE FOOD 
with less effort. Write for details of new and 
reconditioned machines, also our 44-rage cata 
logue “Time Flies.” Easy financial terms 
arranged. Visitors welcome to our showroom,.— 
FARM FACILITIES, LTD., C/L, 150, Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W.1. 
Moro, LAWN MOWERS, large stocks avail- 
able. High-grade repairs and overhauls.— 
KIRKWOOD BROS., 1053, London Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel.: THO. 4994 
EAT for gallors, schools; truckloads 95/- ton, 
granulated 110/- delvd. station; samrle 2 cwts. 
29/--—CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceux. Sx. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berkshire. Specialist contractors for the 
formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first importance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1948: 
Gold Medal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal 
XVIIIth-century Formal Garden. 
OOD Labels, Stakes, Seed Boxes, Raffia, 
Twine and all Garden Sundries. Send stamp 
for List.—J. T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Dorset. 
ORCESTER BERRY. Cross between goose- 
berry and black currant. Large black fruits, 
Heavy cropper, 6/- each.—J. MACGREGOR, 
F.R.H.S., Dent. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 











WANTED 
BRILLIANT SUGGESTION! A bright idea! 
Solve your Special Contribution Tax problem 
by selling your surplus jewellery, cultured pearls, 
antique Renaissance and Victorian jewellery, to 
FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD. (Est. 1924). Highest 
market prices paid. Send registered post stating 
price required (cash or offer by return), or call 
295, Oxford Street, London, W.1. Courteous 
reception assured. 
‘UITS WANTED! Gentlemen's Clothing of 
every description wanted for cash. Generous 
offer by return of post. Goods returned carriage 
paid if offer not accented. Established 80 vears! 
—DIGGLE & TAYLOR, 140, Yorkshire Street, 
Rochdale. 








FOR SALE 
193 32-h.p. Straight Eight Daimler fitted 
with Windover Sedanca de Ville body, 
unmarked, in perfect condition, maintained 
regardless of cost, may be subjected to any 
reasonable trial and the most careful inspection. 
£1,850.—MOTOR DISTRIBUTORS LTD., Stan- 
ningley Road, Leeds, 12. Tel. No. 38704. 
RCH. THORBURN.—Collection of rencil and 
coloured sketches.—Biddles, Guildford. 
ABY CLOTHES. Three lovely hand-made 
Gowns; several other things. Baby Scales, 
etc. Send for list.—Box 1380. 
OPIES of ‘‘The Queen,’’ commencing May 1, 
1946, to date, one missing 1947, Offers? Also 
three Ostrich Feather Fans, black, white, mauve, 
unused, £10 each or nearest offer.—Box 1279., 
OUBLE ROW of good quality Pearl Necklace, 
90/-; also Single Row, 2 gns. Lovely Paste 
Bracelet, 8 gns. Eternity Ring, 70/-. Nice 21st 
gifts.—Box 1367. 
CCLES” Active D.P. 4-berth Caravans, £387 
with gas, hot rlate and lights, rlus £4/13/4 
P. Tax on accessories.—Now on show at F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 200-220. Cricklewood Broad- 
way, N.W.2. GLAdstone 2234. 
ISHING BROGUES, first quality, 55/-, no 
coupons, Also Wading Trousers.—FOSTER 
BROS., Ashbourne. 
OR Sale, one pair Purdey Guns 12-bore hammer- 
less ejector, comrlete in case and overcase; 
first-class condition: can be seen in London,— 
Write Box Z.679, WILLINGS, 362, Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C.1 
OR Sale in Kensington, full-size Burrovghes 
and Watts Mahogany Billiard Table: appear- 
ance and playing parts as food as new: B. and W. 
cues, balls, marking board. Price £125, or near 
offer. View by appointment.—Write, Box 1443. 
OUNGE SUITS. S.B. black-grey herringbone, 
suitable City. £16; medium grey herrirgbore, 
$14; both 2 rairs Trevsers, c.43, w.40, inside leg 20. 
Youth’s Whincord Riding Breeches, w.32, inside 
leg 22, £8. All Jermyn Street; excellent condition. 
No couvons.—Box 1376. 
ATR 12-bore Ford two-trigger hammerless 
ejector Guns. excellent condition, leather 
case. £150.—Box 1374. 
ERSIAN LAMB SWAGGER COAT (Bradleys), 
3. Jength, as new, valued insurance £500. Seen 
London. Accept £250 for quick sale. No coupons— 
Box 1393. 
TER GLASSES, a pair, in excellent condition 
Oft. Gin. x 3ft. 5in. approx. in 2%in. gilt frames. 


—Anrly, MANAGER, Templecombe House, 
Temrlecombe, Somerset. 
OLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.r. 1938 ‘*Windover”’ 


Brougham Sedenca-de-Ville body, black and 
cream. 14.900 miles, chanffeur-driven, perfect 
condition, like new.—Box 1282. 

CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street. 

London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leaflet on request. 

TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 

manv scaree, all 1d. each: anrroval.— 
CHEESEMAN. 16, Addiscombe Road. Watford. 

TAMPS. Collectionin 3 volumes. 3,000 KE VII 

only, many mint, values to £1. Also some 
fine early issues.—Box 1279. » 

ETHERALL COAT, nale blue camel, lined red, 

W.S.. new. Offers?—Rox 1375. 
OTHER PROPFRTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 182 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


15 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
at A FIRST-CLASS PEDIGREE DAIRY FARM 


he 





iD 


a Re 
TR 





372 ACRES 
TWO RESIDENCES 


MODEL RANGE OF 





i a Sr DAIRY FARM BUILDINGS 
including : 
A MAIN YARD AND COWHOUSE THE COWHOUSE 
: TUBULAR FITTED COWHOUSE (40). RANGE OF 26 BULL, CATTLE AND CALF BOXES. COVERED YARD (217 feet by 90 feet). 
PAVED YARDS. IMPLEMENT AND TRACTOR SHEDS AND WORKSHOPS, ETC. 
f 


ALL NEW OR IN FIRST-RATE 
ORDER. 


Main electricity and water throughout. 
13 COTTAGES (6 newly built). 


VACANT POSSESSION 





of whole (except one cottage). 





COVERED YARDS AND BOXES ONE OF THE RESIDENCES 
The Pedigree Attested Jersey Herd and the entire modern farming stock and equipment can be included in the sale. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. HODGSON & FAULKNER, 43, Market Street, Watford, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,425) 


FULMER HALL, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
IMMEDIATE OUTSKIRTS OF THE RENOWNED FULMER VILLAGE 


Gerrards Cross Station 244 miles. Marble Arch 40 minutes by good road. 





Glorious views over unspoilable country. 


A COUNTRY SEAT OF THE GEORGIAN ERA IN CENTRE OF 21-ACRE PARK 


Completely modernised with 
infinite taste and in perfect con- 
dition throughout. 


Galleried hall, 3 reception, post-war 

equipped domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, 

3 dressing rooms, 4 principal bath- 

rooms, 4 staff bedrooms and 2 bath- 
rooms, billiards room. 





Main services and central heating 


Fine range of buildings with clock 
tower. 





aid 


Stabling for 20 horses. Farmery. Three staff flats, two lodges, paddocks. New hard tennis court. 





Profitable walled kitchen gardens and glasshouses. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. STONEHAM & SONS, 108a, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


Auctioneers : Messrs. HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Beaconsfield and Gerrards Cross, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





Telegrams : 


ln 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 « Galleries’ Weedo, London ** 
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JACKSON-STOPS: & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 Mayra 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


FAVOURITE KENT-SUSSEX BORDERS 


LUXURIOUS SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


(JUST REBUILT) 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE se : , i 
Designed by Baillie-Scott all, 3 reception rooms, 
and in first-class order. 4 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, ; 
Eight bed and dressing dressing room. Staff flat of 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 ; : : 
reception rooms, oak and 3 bedrooms, bathroom and 
elm panelling and polished 
floors in many rooms. 
Electricity. Aga cooker. 
Central heating. Good 
water supply. 
Two garages. Cow house. 
Outbuildings. Timbered 
grounds, small orchard, 
tennis court, 25 acres of 
woodlands, 18 acres of 
pasture. 
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On a south-western slope. 


BUCKLEBURY COMMON, NEAR NEWBURY 


Buses 5 minutes’ walk. Ina secluded position. 


sitting room. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


STAFF BUNGALOW and 
SECONDARY VILLA 
RESIDENCE. 
Beautiful gardens of about 2 ACRES and about 79 ACRES of woodland. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1. MAYfair 3316/7. 


LAKE DISTRICT 


Beautifully situated above Lake Windermere. 
CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
WITH MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 rec., 6 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 secondary 
bedrooms, well appointed domestic offices. 





TOTAL 45 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE (with Possession at three months). 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 


NEAR CHICHESTER 


and within easy reach of the Harbour. 








Vacant Possession March 25, 1949. 


THE MANOR HOUSE 
MAISEYHAMPTON, GLOS. 
Cirencester 7 miles. Fairford 3 miles. 

FINE STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


Three reception rooms, 5 principal and 5 secondary bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, modern domestic offices. 

Main electricity. Modern drainage. Ample water supply. 
Stabling for 5. Garages. Two mushroom houses, green- 
house. Orchard and productive market gardens. 
Extending to approx. 3'. ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


Further particulars, and appointment to view: 
JACKSON-STOPS (CIRENCESTER), Old Council 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF 
UNUSUAL CHARM 


Tastefully modernised and lavishly fitted. 
Lounge hall, lounge , dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, ete. 
All main services. 


Main electricity. Main water and drainage. Central heating. 
Three excellent cottages, garage for 3 cars and other 
outbuildings. Lovely gardens, extensive woodlands, 


Pleasant walled garden. Garage. In all 18 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
(reasonable offers considered). 


Details of the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS AND 


Vacant Possession on completion. For Sale privately. 


Further particulars from the Sole Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, 


STAFF, 37 South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 








Chambers, Castile Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 





Chester (Tel. 1348). 





NEAR 


MALVERN. 





agreed area of land. 


HEREFORD—WORCESTER BORDERS 


A BEAUTIFULLY PLACED ESTATE WITH A 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Completely modernised and 
in good order, comprising: 
the Residence with 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Separate flat. 


Main electricity. Central 
heating. Farmery and 
cottage. 


THE HOME FARM 
with good farmhouse and 
2 COTTAGES. 
Arable, pasture and wood- 
land extending in all to 
288 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the whole or the House will be sold separately with an 


Joint Agents: Messrs. RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., Leominster 
(Tel. 211), and JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334), and 8 Hanover 
Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316). 





ON A PRIVATE ESTATE IN HEREFORDSHIRE 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN PERFECT COUNTRY 


Seven bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Main electric light and 
power throughout. Estate 
water supply. Central heat- 
ing throughout. Septic 
tank drainage. Esse cooker. 


The house has many wood 

block floors and is in very 

good condition. Garage for 

2 cars. Stabling. Excellent 
cottage. 


Charming small garden, 
orchard and paddock. 





In all about 4 ACRES 


Shooting over 1,000 acres can be arranged. 1 mile of salmon fishing in the Wye may 


be arranged later. 


Tenant only responsible for inside repairs. 
RENT PER ANNUM 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castile Street 


Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 








GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





Totnes and Plymouth. 


PRICE £20,000 WITH OVER 





With magnificent views. Facing south. 14 miles from a village. 





NEAR SOUTH DEVON COAST 


Within easy reach of 


A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


of picturesque appearance reached by a drive. 


SEVEN BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 3 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
FARMHOUSE AND 
KITCHEN, ete. 


electricity and 
power. 


Main 


Central heating. 


Stabling, garage, farm 
buildings and 3 cottages. 


Gardens and _ grounds 

with streams, pool, arable 

and pasture land, all in 
hand, 


50 ACRES 


London Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48 Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





80 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


In rural surroundings with pleasant views, on a bus route. 


A CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE 


of delightful mellowed elevation with a tiled roof. 


EIGHT MAIN BED- 
ROOMS, 4 BATH- 
ROOMS, 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, HALL AND 
STAFF ROOMS. 


Central heating. Electric 
light. Main water supply. 


garage and 
cottage. 


Stabling, 


Old-world gardens and 
grounds, 


PRICE ¢£ 





7,000 WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48 Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





OXON AND WARWICK BORDERS 


7 miles from Banbury. Close to bus route. 


Delightful Mill House 
enlarged and modernised 
amid pleasant rural 
surroundings and 
approached by drive. 
Three reception rooms, & 
. and dressing rooms 
(6 with basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, offices with Aga 
cooker, servants’ sitting 
room. Electric light, ample 
water. Hot-water system. 
Stabling for 2. 
Garage for 2 cars. 





Attractive gardens intersected by mill stream, lawns, kitchen gardens, paddock 
ABOUT 2’, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,123) 





MID SUSSEX 


4 miles from main line station. Victoria 45 minutes. 
WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE IN A RURAL SITUATION 


Standing in matured 
timbered grounds. 
Approached ,by_a drive. 


Three reception rooms, 

cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 2 

bathrooms. Main electric 

light and power. Main 
water. 

Garage for 2 cars. 
Modern cottage with 3 
rooms and bathroom. 
Delightful well-maintained 
gardens, productive kitchen 
and extensive fruit garden. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
i by arr £ t 
Sole Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,270) 








Dp 
r 





KENT. FOLKESTONE 4 MILES 


Delightful rural situation, about 500 feet above sea level. 
Charming Georgian house 
built of brick with tiled 
roof and fitted with 
modern improvements. 


Three reception, 7 bedrooms 


(fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. > . En x 
Central heating. Main j c $ i a, 
water and electricity. PP peers 


Modern cottage. 
Stabling. Garage premises 
and farm buildings. 
Specially constructed 


swimming pool with 
filtration plant. 





Very delightful gardens, lawns, rose gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden and paddock. 
IN ALL 8% ACRES. FOR SALE with or without the Cottage. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. TEMPLE, BARTON, LTD., 69, Sandgate Road, Folkestone, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,150) 





SALOP AND HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


500 feet up on light soil facing south with good views. 
A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE WITH UP TO 50 ACRES 


Erected of brick and 
tiles, with slate roof, and 
in excellent preservation. 


Oak panelled hall, 5 recep- 
tion rooms, 8 principal and 
10 staff bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, offices. Electric 
light. Spring water supply. 
Modern drainage. 





Garages. Stables. Cottage 
Well-timbered pleasure grounds, stream, walled kitchen garden. 


' ‘(FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WOULD BE LET PARTLY FURNISHED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,490) 





MAYfair 3771 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 








(10 lines) “Galleries, Wesdo, London"’ 
% Telegrams: 
REGent 0293/3377 N IC H QO I AS “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
Reading 4441 “Nicholas, Reading”’ 


(Established 1882) [ J — 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 : 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





Messrs. Nicholas submit below the requirements of certain special applicants who are anxious to secure prorerties as scon as possible. In no case are Messrs. 
Nicholas acting for the proposed buyer and the usual commission would be required from the Vendor. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


5 MILES OF LONDON. A REALLY GOOD HOUSE with 15 bedrooms, 

8-4 bathrooms, good garages and a home farm with bailiff’s house. ALL 
SERVICES DESIRED. The counties of BERKS, BUCKS, HANTS PREFERRED. 
—Address “ D.B.,’’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


uP TO £15,000 WILL BE PAID FOR A REALLY NICE RESIDENCE with 

about 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and nice sunny reception rooms, from 50 TO 
100 ACRES of land, not particular as to district so long as it is within daily reach of 
London.—<Address “ R.F.C.,’’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


T. FARM IN SUSSEX OR SURREY with house of 9 bedrooms and 4 reception 

* rooms, not too large an area but must have a good set of modern buildings and 
some cottages. ALL MAIN SERVICES ESSENTIAL.—Address “ D.M.,’’ c/o Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, as above. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE WITHIN 2 HOURS OF LONDON, a Farm or 

small Estate between 60-120 ACRES, suitable for apple growing, at least one 
cottage. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT CONNECTED.—Particulars to 
“A,’’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 





URGENTLY REQUIRED, A COUNTRY PROPERTY TO PURCHASE in 
the BISHOP’S STORTFORD AREA (Essex), with 4-6 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
large garden. UP TO £7,000 will be given for a suitable property.—Particulars to 
“'T,’’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 
A PERIOD PROPERTY REQUIRED, Georgian preferred, to purchase in 
SUSSEX OR HAMPSHIRE MARKET TOWN, suitable for antique business 
with living accommodation, UP TO £8,000.— Particulars to “C,’’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
as above. 
WEST COUNTRY. REQUIRED TO PURCHASE, A COMPACT SMALL 
ESTATE OF UP TO 800 ACRES or so with SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
quite up to date in comforts and amenities with possession of the Home Farm. Alter- 
natively would purchase a smaller property so long as there is possession of the land. 
—Address “ P.M.,’’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE, A REALLY GOOD FARM with T.T. buildings, 
4 cottages and a Residence with 8-10 bedrooms with all modern services including 
central heating. 80-100 MILES OF LONDON in good hunting country. UP-TO 
£30,000 WILL BE PAID,FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.— Address “J.L.,’’ c/o Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, as above. 











SACKVILLE HOUSE 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





100-ACRE FARM. EASY REACH NORWICH 
A PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE OF THE TUDOR’ PERIOD 


with plenty of oak beams. 

Two reception rooms, 6 bed- 

rooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.). 
MAIN WATER. 


Cowhouse for 25, 


Barn. Stabling and other 
buildings. 





Possession Michaelmas. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £7,700 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 





WILTSHIRE 
In lovely country between Malmesbury and Cirencester on a ridge of the Cotswold Hilis. 
Good social and sporting neighbourhood: hunting, shooting, fishing, golf. 


SMALL STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
of considerable character 
Labour-saving to a marked 
degree. 

Central heating. Fitted 
basins in every bedroom. 
Aga cooker. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model domestic 
offices. 

Electric light. Main water. 
Garage for 3 cars. Studio 
above. Squash rackets 
court. 

Excellent stone-built 

cottage for gardener. 3 
The gardens are well laid out and thoroughly matured. Flower beds and herbaceous 
borders. Plenty of productive fruit trees and useful paddock. 


4Y%, ACRES FREEHOLD £8,750 


Sole Agents: F..L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 2481. 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








AN EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE STONE- 
BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


Beautifully appointed throughout. 
Set in a lovely position. 
Facing south with fine view. 


Galleried hall 40 feet by 28 feet, 4 delightful 
reception rooms, 7 principal and 5 staff bed- 
rooms (9 with basins), 5 bathrooms, etc. 


Cemtral heating. 
Aga cooker. Main services. 


Two cottages. 


Near bus service. 





WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


Petersfield 3 miles. 


Spacious garage with flat. 
STABLING. LODGE. 


Well-displayed gardens, pasture, arable and 
woodlands, walled kitchen garden, in all 


ABOUT 26 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
20, Hanover —_ W.1, and HAMPTON 


AND SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ s, 
S.W.1. (H.13,219) 





SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


In pleasant country within easy reach Sunningdale and Camberley Heath Golf Courses. 


THIS PICTURESQUE BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED AND 
WELL-APPOINTED ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
‘rooms, 6 or 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms and labour-saving 
offices. Staff flat. 


Central heating. 

Aga. Main electric light 
and water. 
Garage, 

Barn. Outbuildings 





Delightful terraced grounds including tennis court and orchard, in all about 
5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (H.54,708) 





EAST GRINSTEAD 


Sussex and Surrey Borders. 
In a convenient and pleasant position on the outskirts of this favourite residential town. 
“STONE CROUCH,” 
A WELL-BUILT ATTRACTIVE FAMILY RESIGENCE 


Hall, 3 good reception, 7 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
bath and compact offices. 


Part ce ntral heating. All 
Co.’s services. 
Garage. Greenhouses and - : é ° ah, a5 
useful outbuildidgs. j : et | ‘i dla~. 


Delightful pleasance with His sae eM Aa 
kitchen garden and small . -: 
paddock, in all over 

1% s 


With Vacant Possession. 





For Sale by Auction in the Oak Room, Whitehall, East Grinstead, on Thursday, 
March 10 next, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Joint Auctioneers: TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, East Grinstead, Sussex, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: 


WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








NEWELL & BURGES 


6, HALF MOON STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 GROsvenor 3243 and 2734 


ABERDEENSHIRE 


On River Don, 25 miles from Aberdeen. 
MODERNISED MANSION WITH 1300-ACRE ESTATE 
INCLUDING 7 FARMS AND 6 CROFTS. 





Five reception rooms, 10 
principal bedrooms (with 
h. and c.), 4 bathrooms. 
Good domestic offices. 


Electricity. Unfailing 
supply of good water. 


LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
SALMON AND TROUT 
FISHING. 


MIXED SHOOTING 
inch GROUSE MOOR. 





VACANT POSSESSION OF MANSION, ane. COTTAGE, 45 ACRES 
AND SPORTING RIGHT: 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. ata & BURGES. 


ALLSOP & CO. 


21 SOHO SQUARE, W.1. (GERrard 5847) 


LANGLEY, BUCKS 
GENUINE TUDOR FARM HOUSE 


In rural surroundings yet within 1 mile of station and daily reach of London. 





Accommodation: 


Gd. Fl.: Lounge hall, 3 re- 
ception rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen and pantry. 


1st Fl. : Six bedrooms, bath- 
room and w.c. 


2nd Fi.: Four attic rooms. 


Garage and ample out- 
buildings, together with 
approx. 44, ACRES of land 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Full particulars from: ALLSOP & Co., 21, Soho Square, W.1 (GERrard 5847). 














nucat® ~ HARRIE STACEY & SON 4,31, 


Redhill 631/2 6, BELL STREET REIGATE 


BLETCHINGLEY, SURREY 
20 miles London, 3 miles Redhill. 
OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
Originally a farmhouse. 

In rural surroundings. West aspect. 


and 
TADWORTH 








Five principal bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, panelled 

dining room, charming 

lounge study, excellent 

offices (3 staff bedrooms 

which could be shut off if 
not required). 


ALL THOROUGHLY 
MODERNISED. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
ELEC. LIGHT, CO.’S 
WATER. 


COTTAGE (3 bed., bath., 
etc.). 


GARAGE. 





ABOUT SIX ACRES 
Walled garden, kitchen and fruit garden, and paddocks. 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents, as above. 














LOCKE & ENGLAND, F.a.1. 


166, PARADE, ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. (Tel. 110, 2 lines). 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Delightfully situated on the banks of the River Avon in one of Warwickshire’ s most lovely 
villages. Warwick 3 miles, Birmingham 24 miles, London 90 miles. 


A SINGULARLY CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





FREEHOLD and built of 
mellowed red brick, the 
Residence has a charm 
quite its own, and in parts 
is of great age, dating back 
tothe 16thcentury. Square 
lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, conserva- 
tory, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, domestic 
offices on hall level. Central 
heating and modern con- 
veniences. Main electricity. 


Gas and drainage. Good 
garage and other excellent 
outbuildings. 





Delightful old- ae garden and orchard, in all about 2 ACRES, with an 
EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER AVON. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Illustrated particulars from the Agents, as above. 
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= OSBORN & MERCER << 
4304 PICCADILLY W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
reverent Situate in rural Ry oy Winkfield district ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 
0 oniaet s he lovelli inkfield district, 
Commanding fine panoramic views of the South about 3 miles from Ascot and about 4 miles from Windsor. Beautifully situate on high ground within easy reach of a 
Downs A CH L MO Y HOUSE 


Convenient for Haywards Heath. Hassocks and Burgess Hill. 


A Delightful Residence of Character 





Standing in parklike grounds approached by a drive 
with 2 lodges at entrance. 


Well-planned accommodation on two floors only. 

comprising lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 

9 bed and dressing rooms (all with fitted basins, h. and c.), 
4 bathrooms. 


Company’ s electricity and water 

ctric passenger lift 

Garage for 5 cars, stabling and other outbuildings. 

Matured well-timbered grounds with lawns, flower gardens, 

hard tennis court, kitchen garde n, lovely fish pool, market 

garden land, pasture, etc., in all ABOUT 36 ACRES 
FOR SALE ATA "MODERATE PRICE 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Central heating. 


(18,297) 





Standing high, facing south, with delightful views. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain services. Garage. 
Well ee iy _ =. rey . oie 2 and orchard 


FOR SALE ‘FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,377) 


HANTS, NEW FOREST 
In the delightful Beaulieu district, splendidly situate com- 
manding pleasant views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
On two floors only and containing 4 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 

Electric Light. Central Heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 

Well laid out at orchard, Ls ee ete., in all 
OUT 31 ACR 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 


OSBORN & MERCER 





Agents: » aS above. (18,361) 





NEAR SEVENOAKS 
For Sale Freehold, only £4,500 
A CHOICE LITTLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Designed by an architect and pleasantly situate. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, modern tiled bathroom. 


Company’s electricity and water. Garage. 


Well laid out gardens with flower beds, lawns, 
shrubs, kitchen garden, ete., in all 
UT ONE AC 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


flowering 


Agents: (18,362) 








Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 
All main services 
GARAGE, CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE 


Well matured gardens, 
lawns, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN 


station with splendid trains for Town. 
A Delightful Modern Residence 


On two floors only, and in splendid order. 


most attractively disposed with 
flower beds and borders, fruit trees, etc., in all 


About I acre 
VACANT POSSESSION 


& MERCER, 
as above. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





LITTLE-KNOWN HERTFORDSHIRE—BETWEEN BERKHAMSTED AND 
ST. ALBANS 


400 feet above sea level. 


Main line station about a mile. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF EARLY GEORGIAN PERIOD 





Mellowed red brick, facing due south, with fine 
views. Within the Green Belt. 


Three reception rooms, 7 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING, ETC. 


and separate central heating, suitable for staff. 
Garage (3), dairy, cowshed, and _ stalls. 


TERRACED GARDENS OF PARTICULAR 
CHARM. 
Swimming pool and stream 
hard court, woodland, grass park and arable. 
IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Personally recommended by Owner’s Authorised Agents: 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


bed and dressing 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


Adjacent is a cottage equipped in same style as 
the Residence (4 rooms, kitchen and bathroom) 


with cascades, 


FREEHOLD £20,000 OR NEAR OFFER 





3 MILES FROM NORFOLK COAST 





of brick with tiled roof, 
Three 


Well-established fruit farm 
lucrative 


Joint 


Panoramic views over undulating country. 


LATE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


adjacent to picturesque village. 
reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Water and 
electricity. Garage, outbuildings. 
and market garden, a very 
hobby. Over 500 fruit trees (choice varieties). 
JUST OVER 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION £6,750 
Agents: FARREN & Co., Rugby (Tel. 2522) and 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








OxFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK ‘NORTON 
— OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON a 





SUITABLE FOR A COUNTRY CLUB, HOTEL, 
INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES, 
FOR USE 


SCHOOL OR OTHER 
THOUGH IN NO 
‘AS A PRIVATE RESIDENCE. 


OXFORDSHIRE. LONDON 55 MILES 


AN HISTORICAL STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, 
UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE COUNTRY 


WAY SPOILED 


Lounge hall, 


ON THE EDGE OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Occupying a magnificent position, 1 
extending for miles across the lovely Evenlode Valley, to the wooded hills beyond. 


A SUPERBLY CONSTRUCTED COTSWOLD-STYLE STONE-BUILT 


Beautifully fitted and in excellent order throughout. 


nearly 500 ft. above sea level, enjoying glorious views 


RESIDENCE 


Completely modernised and in excellent order throughout 


Briefly, the accommodation comprises: 


gallery, 4 reception rooms, 15 principal and 8 secondary bedrooms, and 9 bathrooms. 


All modern conveniences. 
Swimming pool. 


Central heating throughout. Billiards room. 
Squash court. Two hard tennis courts. 
Fine old tithe barn, garages and stabling. 


Lounge and banqueting halls, with minstrels’ 


3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 7 principal bedrooms, each with 
basin, dressing room, 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main electric light and water supply. 
“ Aga’’ cooker, central heating throughout. 
Garages and good stabling. 


Farmery, including small model cowhouse. 


Lovely grounds, kitchen gardens, paddocks, etc. 


In all about 16 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD (would be sold completely furnished) WITH 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 





Stone-built lodge and gardener’s 


Small garden, park-like land and pastureland. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 


8 cottage. 


In all about 10 ACRES 














NOTTINGHAM 


‘“‘CLUMBER COURT” THE PARK 
MODERN BLOCK OF FLATS 
Spacious accommodation and well appointed. 


Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
offices, garden and garage. 


RENT £400 PER ANNUM INCLUSIVE 


domestic 


Apply: 


THE PARK ESTATE OFFICE 


The Park, Nottingham, 
19, Berkeley Street, W.1. 


or Warmington & Co., 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TTROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 17 and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST. GROSVENOR S0., W.L. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 


Westminster, S.W.1 





Quick Sale Imperative. 


THE GLEBE, WEST DEAN, SEAFORD 


In the heart of the South Downs. 
OFFERS ARE INVITED 


for this most charming little 
property situate in a lovely 
secluded position overlook- 
ing one of the most beauti- 
ful Downland valleys. 


In perfect order and 
beautifully appointed. 
Five bed., 2 bath., lounge 
hall, 3 rec. rooms, main 
e.l, Excellent water. 
Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Garage. Modern 
bungalow cottage. 


Charming terraced gardens 
and paddock. 
6 ACRES FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. St. JOHN SMITH & SON, Seaford, and GEORGE TROLLOPE 
AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








Never before in the market 
A FEW MILES SOUTH OF HAYWARDS HEATH 


About one mile main line station and village. On bus route. Open position with pleasant 


views to the South Downs. 
A delightful Family 
Country House of the 
Queen Anne Period, 

part older. 
Well-appointed with panel- 
ling and other character 
features. Large hall, 3 
reception rooms, 4 prin- 
cipal bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 nurseries, 3 staff 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main elect tricity and 
water. Central heating. 
Garages. Workshop and 
other outbuildings. 
Three cottages 
(2 let on service tenancies). 
Small pleasure’ garden. 
Large kitchen garden, orchard and several enclosures of pasture (let). 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH 16 ACRES 

Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (D.2250) 











41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


On the fringe of a village. Only 90 minutes by rail from London. Within 24 miles of the 
sea, and in delightful rural surroundings. 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 

mostly of Georgian construction, with later additions. 

Three reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


OUTBUILDINGS. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
Charming formal garden 
and prolific vegetable gar- 


den, in all about 
ONE ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £8,750 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Personally inspected and recommended by Lorrs & WARNER, as above. 








BOURNEMOUTH. CANFORD CLIFFS. 


In a favourite position in this much sought-after district close to Parkstone Golf Course, 
and within a few minutes’ walk buses and shops. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


newly decorated and beautifully fitted; in excellent order and with polished floors 
in principal rooms throughout. 


Comprising 5 bedrooms (4 with wash basins), 2 fully equipped bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGES FOR 3 CARS. OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


The property is full of light and air, placed so as to obtain full benefit of the sun: 
standing as it does in the midst of 3% ACRES, one acre of which is cultivated as 
kitchen garden, with soft fruit cage and numerous fruit trees in great variety. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Personally inspected and recommended by Lorts & WARNER, as above. 








SEVENOAKS 2247-8 


+ TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 
els. 


REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


san IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





SEVENOAKS 2 MILES By Order of Siz E. J. Mon 


Overlooking the Wildernesse Golf Links. 





THIS DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
beautifully appointed throughout. 
Six bedrooms, 2 small maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, cloakroom. Garage for 2. Central RESIDENC 


heating. Main services. 
Inexpensive gardens and paddock. 
3 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £12,250 
Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, 
High Street and Station Approach, Sevenoaks (Tel.: 
Sevenoaks 2247/8/9). 


Recommended by IBBETT, 





THECOPSE, NEAR LIMPSFIELD COMMON 
High up in a secluded position. 





Surrey, within reach of excellent train service. 
ATTRACTIVE ee FREEHOLD 


Six bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, garage, charming garden of about 1%, ACRES 
For Sale privately now or Auction in March. 


Station Road East, Oxted. Tel.: Oxted 240. 


BANSTEAD, SURREY 


High, healthy position, easy reach shops and _ station. 





CHARMING MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 

Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. All main 

services. Attractive matured garden. Garage. Workshop’ 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £6,950 


Further details of IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
47, High Street, Reigate. Tel.: 2938 and 3793). 


MOSELY, CARD & CO., 














"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London’’ 


£12,000 FREEHOLD 31%. ACRES 
ERTS. Unspoilt position 400 ft. up, convenient access London (about 45 minutes). 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENC Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 8 bedrooms (4 h. and c.). Main electric light, gas and water. Double 
garage. Cottage. Attractive and nicely timbered gardens, kitchen garden and 
orchard, together with 28 ACRES of send (at present let). —TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14.410 


MODERN CHARACTER SUSSEX FARMHOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
ASLEMERE, SURREY. 2 miles station, hour London. EXCELLENT 
COUNTRY HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 7 bed. (4 h. and c.) principally 
oak floors. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Aga cooker. Automatic 
boiler. “Phone. Garages for 3. Charming but inexpensive gardens. En-Tout-Cas 
hard tennis court. Kitchen garden, orchard and woodland. 13% ACRES. Strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,184) 


REGENCY RESIDENCE. 20 ACRES. £11,000 
CORNWALL. 1} miles station. Yachting and bathing facilities. Shooting, 
* hunting. CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE with attractive mouldings in 
many rooms. Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 10 bedrooms (5 h. and c.). Main electricity. 
Central heating. Aga cooker. "Phone. Garage. Cottage, flat, farmery. The grounds 
form a perfect setting. Hard tennis court. Kitchen garden and grassland.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,665) 


SUITABLE RESIDENCE OR GUEST HOUSE 
EVON. 10 miles Exeter. CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE. Four 
reception (one panelled), 2 bathrooms, 10 bed. (some h. and c.), Aga cooker. Elec. 
light. manage heating. Garages, stabling. Spacious lawns, kitchen garden, excellent 
orcharding. 2ACRES. FREEHOLD. Majority of furniture if required. —TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (22,963) 

















T. 8. Sa DERS, 


S. W. SANDERS, 
.V F.V.A. 


SANDERS’ 
A. 

FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 


SOUTH WESTERN COUNTIES 


Five miles from the sea. 
GENTLEMAN’S DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 


A Modern House of excellent construction, which has been completely overhauled 
and is in very good order throughout. 
Two sitting and five bedrooms. Kitchen with Raeburn stove. 
IDEAL BOILER FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 
Electrical installation hie residence and buildings. Telephone. 
Gor vater and drainage. 
SUBSTANTIAL MODERN BUIL DINGS. 
TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Farm of approximately 200 acres (tithe free), in a ring fence, highly productive and in 
good heart. 


PRICE £15,000 


Purchaser can take live and dead stock at valuation if desired. 


DEVON 
Okehampton 8 miles, Tavistock 8 miles. 


IN AN ATTRACTIVE OLD DEVON VILLAGE, PLEASANT SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
in about 1 ACRE of pleasure and fruit garden. 
Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms. Garage and useful outbuildings. 
FREEHOLD £6,000 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





GEORGIAN 


AND JACOBEAN 


HOUSE, ON A MILL STREAM 


In a lovely setting on the edge of a village in unspoilt country 2 miles from junction station on the Colchester main line. 


CONTAINS 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BED 


AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


Good domestic offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


MODERN DRAINAGE, 





STABLING FOR 3. 


GARAGES FOR 2. 


Delightful grounds and paddock bounded by 
the river and intersected by mill stream with 
WATERFALL AND SWIMMING POOL 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|! 
(REGent 4685) 








FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


With its heather-clad commons and picturesque woodland. 


24 miles main line station. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


on high ground with magnificent gardens and secluded 
position, 


Panelled lounge, drawing room 33 ft. long, oak-panelled 

dining room, study, and usual offices with maids’ sitting 

room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (including principal 
bedroom with all-marble bathroom). 

MAIN SERVICES. ELECTRIC PANEL HEATING. 
FOUR-ROOMED COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES, 
GREENHOUSES ete. 

Picturesque water and rock garden, floral terraces, formal 
gardens, lawns, kitchen and fruit garden, woodland, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 111, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


One hour's journey to Town. 





Specially recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, W.1. 








CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C:4 


LAND AGENTS 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 








POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE AT 25th MARCH, 1949. PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD. 


Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


SURREY—KENT BORDERS 


23 miles Oxted Station (London 45 minutes). 


XVith-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE AND FARM 


LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 


DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 


KITCHEN WITH AGA COOKER. 


ORIGINAL PANELLING IN PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MATURED GARDENS. 
MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 75 ACRES 


FARM BUILDINGS AND COTTAGE 





(Subject to Contract) 


(CENtral 9344.) 














184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





SUSSEX 

GENTLEMAN’S DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE AND 
COTTAGE 

Beautifully built and standing in own grounds of 60 ACRES 


Comprising 18 arable, 40 woodland and 2 acres lovely 
gardens. 


Four reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main electricity. Own water. 
Garage. Stabling. Excellent buildings. 
Thoroughly recommended. 

FREEHOLD £10,500 VACANT POSSESSION 





DEVON. HORTICULTURIST’S BARGAIN 
Owner’s p ge to C da booked and ridiculously 
low price asked for urgent sale. 
SPLENDID RESIDENCE 
in first-class condition. 

Three rec., 3 beds., bath h. and c., usual domestic offices. 





Water and electric. Telephone. 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD COTTAGE. 
large heated glasshouses. Extensive buildings 
7 acres fertile land, with fruit. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,000 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Ten 





NORFOLK, NEAR DISS 
15th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Perfect rural position and full of oak and lovely period 
features. 

Two reception, 4 beds., bath. Excellent domestic offices. 
Main water and electricity. 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE. LARGE GARAGE. 
Two loose boxes and other attractive buildings, 3 ACRES 
fertile garden and paddock. 


OFFERED AT BARGAIN PRICE FOR A VERY 
QUICK SALE. FREEHOLD £4,500. POSSESSION 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. von 





RIDGE FARM, CAPEL 


Lovely position on Surrey-Sussex border. Easy reach Horsham and Dorking 


LOVELY ELIZABETHAN HOUSE AND HOME FARM 
The charming house is set within inexpensive gardens with nice old trees. Seven 
bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Fine old oak beams and open fireplaces. 
Main electricity. Good water supply. Garage and 2 cottages. 
Useful range of farm buildings. Pasture, arable and a little woodland. 
60 ACRES. For Sale with Vacant Possession or by Auction on February 21. 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








CROSSWAYS, CRANLEIGH, SURREY 


High up with lovely views. Convenient for Guildford and Horsham. 





< iB 8 


PERFECT TUDOR REPLICA IN LOVELY GARDEN 
Beautifully built and equipped with all modern conveniences and in perfect order 
throughout. Fine old period staircase, hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 modern 
bathrooms. Complete central heating. Main services. Garage. Gardens, small paddock 
and copse. A really choice little place. About 3 ACRES 
For Sale privately or by Auction later. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, 
S.W.1. (ViCtoria 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, rascs. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





JUST IN THE MARKET. 
SALISBURY 3 MILES 


In a secluded situation, close to excellent bus route. 


GENTLEMAN’S ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Seven bedrooms (5 basins 
h. and c.), bathroom, hall, 
3 reception rooms, cloak 
room, modern offices, etc. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND POWER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN GAS. 
Estate water by gravitation. 
Excellent garage for 3 cars, 
cowshed for 4 and useful 
buildings. 


Three excellent cottages. 





Well-timbered grounds, tennis court, paddock, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 91, ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with possession of house and grounds and one cottage. 
Sole Agents: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 





NORTH WILTS 


On the edge of the Pewsey Vale. 
CORN AND STOCK FARM. 617 ACRES FREEHOLD 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 


Attractive Farm House 


Four principal, bedrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
Garage. Useful farm buildings, including new open implement shed, etc. 


SIX EXCELLENT COTTAGES 


All fitted electric light and water (4 newly built, 2 reconditioned). 


FOR SALE £29,000 USUAL INGOING VALUATION 


Apply: Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. Tel. 2467/8. 








C. W. RICHARDSON & CO. 


29, THE AVENUE, MINEHEAD (W. Som.) (Tel. 63) 





By direction of the Earl and Countess of Cromer. 


* ALDERSMEAD,’’ MINEHEAD (WEST SOM.) 


MINIATURE COUNTRY HOUSE ' 
of distinction and character in perfect rural setting on brow of moors with glimpses 
of sea. One mile Minehead and sea, + mile to village. 


Three rec. rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, day 
and night nurseries. 


Heatherland gardens of 
great charm, 3 fields. 


GARAGES. 
In all some 17 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
ESSE COOKER. ELEC- 


TRIC IMMERSION 
HEATER, TELEPHONE. 





Sale Freehold by private treaty or Auction mid-March if not previously sold. 
Full illustrated particulars of RICHARDSON & CO., as above. 


GERRARDS = A. C, FROST & CO., 277 





BUCKS. GERRARDS CROSS 


In undoubtedly the most sought after situation. 
MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE IN SPOTLESS CONDITION 


“ Ashdown,” 
Bulstrode Park. 
Adjoining a permanent 
open space. 
Erected 1936, beautifully 
equipped and easily run. 
Five bedrooms (fitted 
basins), 2 tiled bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms (oak strip 
floors). 

MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Large Garage. 

14%, ACRES grounds and 
paddock. 





Freehold for Sale privately or by Auction shortly. 


Auctioneers: A.C, Frost & Co., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2277), and at Beaconsfield 
(Tel. 600), Farnham Common (Tel. 300), and Burnham, Bucks (Tel. 300). 








JOHN DOWLER & CO., F.a.1. 


HIGH STREET, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. (Tel. 359) 
EAST HARTING 
at the foot of the South Downs 


BETWEEN MIDHURST AND PETERSFIELD 





DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


facing south with unassail- 
able downland views. 
Six bed. and dress., bath., 
2 recep., study, Esse cooker. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
WATER. 


COTTAGE, STABLING, 
GARAGES. 





2 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH OR WITHOUT COTTAGE 


Sole Agents: JoHN DOWLER & CO., as above. 











crawieys2s A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocaiisid! Sinney 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 





USSEX 
Daily reach of London. 
Cloakroom, 3 _ reception 
7 bedrooms and 2 bath 
rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
Garages, greenhouse and 
tennis lawn. 
a AREA’3* ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,000 
Owner’s Agents: 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & 
(Ref. No. 2 


174° Ptey 
“ 


¥ 



















£4 250 NEWLY MODERNISED HOUSE OF INDIVIDUAL AND UNCON- 

» VENTIONAL TYPE, with galleried staircase, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, 25 x 12, 17 x 14 and 18 x 10, kitchen, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. Small and 
inexpensive garden. PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, £4,250.—Key with Sole 
Agents: A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co. (Ref. 747L) 





SUSSEX. ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE with unusually large rooms. 

Three reception rooms (one 40 x 18), 4 bedrooms (all with h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
All public services. Two garages. Range of 5 glasshouses (3 heated). Pretty grounds 
of 344 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,500. (Ref. 2066) 
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Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





SUSSEX. 5 MILES FROM THE COAST 


On high ground with good views. About 14 hours 
from London by main line service. 
A LOVELY 18th-CENTURY 
HOUSE 


in flawless condition, containing several pine- 

panelled rooms. Completely modernised, with 

oil-fired central heating, up-to-date bathrooms, 
fitted basins in bedrooms, etc. 


TO BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 45 ACRES 


Broad lawns with cedar, copper beech and 
other trees. 


First-class hard tennis court. 





Hall with cloakroom, 2 sitting rooms and 
garden-hall, all pine-panelled, large bow- 
windowed dining room, 6 principal bedrooms 
and 3 bathrooms, 3 staff bedrooms with bath- 
room. Four-car garage. Cottage (4 rooms and 
bath). Main electricity and water. 


40 ACRES of Agricultural Land let to a 
neighbouring farmer. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Very highly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 
Near Petworth 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL TUDOR HOUSE WITH 
OLD-WORLD ae HEAVILY OAK 
BEAMED. 





Completely modernised. 
Hall, dining room, lounge, modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
(each with basin), 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating, main water, own electricity. 
Garages and stables. Fine old barn. 
Attractive gardens and market arden. 

ABOUT 9 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, JoHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (33216) 





SURREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
Farnham 5 miles, Guildford 12 miles, Alton 6 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTATE in charming country, 300 feet up. 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL, GUEST HOUSE OR SIMILAR 
ESTABLISHMENT. Brick and stone built residence, 
with Galleried lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 
4 bath. Central heating, Esse cooker, Own water and 
electricity. Garages and stabling. 6 cottages. Kitchen 
gardens, well-stocked garden, orchard. Woodland, arable 
and pasture land (let). 

IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Possession of the house, gardens and 3 cottages. 
Joint Sole Agents: Eagar & Co., 74, Castle Street, Farn- 
ham, Surrey, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (61553) 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
By order of the administrators of the estate of the late Mr. 
J.C. Blooman. 
“ GABLEHAYS,” SPRINGFIELD, CHELMSFORD 
Comprising 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms 
(with basins, h & c.), 2 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga, 
ample outbuildings, 4-roomed lodge. Matured gardens 
with kitchen garden, paddoc K'6 Y% acres, 

IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES, WITH POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless sold 
privately). Particulars when ready from: 
Solicitors: Messrs. W. HILLIARD & WARD, 70, Duke Street, 

Chelmsford. 
Joint Auctioneers: FRED TAYLOR & CO., 17, Duke Street, 
Chelmsford, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK 
BORDERS 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN 
HOUSE RECENTLY REDECORATED 


About 14 miles from Bury St. Edmunds and 25 from Norwich 


pm 





Six best bedrooms, 2 dressing, 3 bath, 4 reception rooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
Three heated garages; 2 greenhouses. 
Inexpensive grounds, walled kitchen garden. 
10 ACRES. RENT £300 
Also 2,000 acres good mixed shooting 
covert), rent £250. 
Joint Sole Agents: Lacy Scotr & Sons, 3, Hatter Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds (Tel.: 43), and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 


(300-acre 





23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








Estate Offices : 
Godalming (Tel: 2) 


H. B. 


BAVERSTOCK & SON 


4, Castle Street, 
Farnham (Tel: 5274) 





FARNHAM, SURREY 


Magnificent southerly views. 





CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE. Skilfully converted 

from eons of an old hop kiln; 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

2-3 reception rooms, cloa akroom, servants’ sitting room. 

CEN TRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. MODERN 
DRAINAGE, GARAGE. 

2% ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,950 WITH VACANT 

POSSESSION Farnham Office. 





WEST SURREY 


Commanding distant views. 


One hour Waterloo. 





FINE MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE Six bed- 
rooms (5 with basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING. DOUBLE GARAGE, 
Garden, grounds and paddocks, about 
22 ACRES. £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Godalming Office. 


SURREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Between Farnham and Haslemere. 





DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE of Elizabethan 
origin, 6-8 bedrooms (2 fitted —— 2 bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms, cloakroom. ENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. es 
Lege ny GARAGES. Outbuildings, cottage, abo 

4, ACRES FREEHOLD £8,750 (OR NEAR OFFER) 














BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS \i@*3015 


8.W.1 & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED. Oxted 975 


82, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 


90, BROOK STREET, 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION Farnham Office. 
COLLINS & COLLINS MAY tals 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 








SURREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDER 
Near the pretty country village of Frensham. 
A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE IN EARLY ENGLISH STYLE 
Amidst glorious rural surroundings. 


Exceptionally large lounge, 


SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE 


Close to, and within easy reach of, the Ascot Racecourse and Wentworth. 
PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


Leaded casement windows. 


179 








offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING } 


THROUGHOUT. 


Pleasant gardens extending 
to about 24%. ACRES 





FOR SALE AT THE LOW PRICE OF £6,500 FREEHOLD 








drawing room or music 
The accommodation is room, 2 other reception 
is 7 : rooms. PINE STAIRCASE. 
planned principally on two 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
floors, and comprises 8 bed- usual offices. 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
3 bathrooms, good domestic 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
Domestic hot-water supply. 
Double garage. 
Delightfully timbered 
grounds and_ flower 


gardens, with brick terrace 
facing west. Kitchen garden. 





IN ALL JUST UNDER 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £9,000 
CoLiins & COLLINS, 50, Brook Street, London, W. 


Particulars of the Sole 


Agents : 


~ 
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ANTHONY B, FOX, F.R.LC.S. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1 T. BRIAN COX, F.R.L.C.S., A.A.L. 
H. STODDART FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES A. KILVINGTON 





On the Fringe of the NEW FOREST | 


Two miles from a good market town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. Nicely situated in 
a quiet but not isolated position only a short distance off the main road. 


Picturesque old-world 
Thatched Residence 
Complete with all modern 
conveniences and in good 
order throughout. 
Four bedrooms (2. with 
basins), bathroom, pleasant 
lounge, dining room, sun 
loggia, kitchen and offices 
Two garages. Conserva- 
tory. Garden sheds. 
Co.s’ electricity and water. 
Attractive grounds with 
lawns, water garden, rock- 
eries, kitchen garden, pad- 
dock and pleasant spinney. 
The whole extending to an 
area of about 2'. ACRES 





PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


MID-SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful rural situation adjoining farmland and enjoying views of the 
South Downs. Omnibuses pass nearby, and Henfield with its shops and station is about 
3 miles. Steyning 44 miles. Brighton and Worthing 10 miles. London 46 miles. 





Exceptionally attractive 
Georgian Residence 
in excellent order and 
affording 6 principal and 
2 secondary bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 _ reception 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices, staff annexe. Two 
garages. Stabling and use- 
ful outbuildings. 
Main electricity and water. 
Cesspool drainage. 

The attractive pleasure 
grounds comprise lawns, 
flower beds, rose gardens, 
fruit cage, large walled 
kitchen garden and pad- 
docks, in all about 


6 ACRES PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 





Joint Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
(Tel: REGent 2481); Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton 1 (Tel: Hove 9201, 
6 lines). 


Just in the market. MID-SUSSEX 


Occupying a prominent corner position in favoured residential district, close to the shops, 
omnibus services and main line station, with fast electric trains to London 44 miles, and 
Brighton 3 miles. Hurstpierpoint 13 miles. Burgess Hill 3 miles. 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED 
RESIDENCE 





is brick built with partly 
cream-painted rendered ele- 
vations and has a tiled roof. 
It is in first-class order 
throughout and is ap- 
proached through an artis- 
tic wrought-iron gate. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, conservatory, kit- 
chen, separate w.c. All 


main services. Built-in 
garage. Second detached 
garage. 


The large extremely well- 

kept gardens include lawns, 

rose and flower borders, 
kitchen garden. 





Several fruit trees and bushes and concrete pathways, mostly surrounded by a 
brick wall. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


NEAR BRISTOL, SOMERSET 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


A Detached Modern 
Residence 


erected in 1939 and in good 
order throughout. 


Three bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 sitting rooms, oak- 

panelled hall, cloakroom, 
kitchen. 


Brick-built garage. Green- 
10use, 


Matured garden of about 





'; ACRE 
PRICE £5,000. GROUND RENT 7 GNS. PER ANNUM 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Four miles Brockenhurst and Lymington, 12 miles Bournemouth, 18 miles Southampton. 





THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Comprising a fine example of Queen Anne style architecture. 


Having south aspect and 
extensive views. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
entrance hall, anteroom, 
dining room, 2 cloaks, ser- 
vants’ sitting room. Excel- 
lent up-to-date offices. 
Spacious storage. Out- 
houses. Garage. Two cot- 
tages. Dairy. Modern cow- 
house for 7. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 
Kitchen garden with fruit 
trees. Lawn. Pasture and 
arable land. The whole 
extends to an area of about 


24%, ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION on completion of purchase. PRICE £14,750 
Agents: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX. 7 MILES FROM EASTBOURNE 


In a pleasant rural situation on the main London-Eastbourne road. 8 miles Lewes. 
17 miles Brighton and only 52 miles London. Omnibus services pass the property which is 
5 miles Berwick Station with its electrified train service. 

THE DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE RESIDENCE 








is reputed to be 150 years es 
old, and has been carefully 
restored and modernised, 
yet retaining its old-world 
charm and atmosphere. It 
is built of brick rendered in 
cream-washed cement, the 
upper floor being tile hung 
and has a tiled roof. Three 
bedrooms, bathroom, en- 
trance hall, lounge, dining 
room, kitchen, and 2 w.c.s. 
Main electric light and 
power. Central heating. 
Modern cesspool drainage. 
Useful outbuildings include 
Dairy, brick cow byre with 
ties for 8 cows. 





Yard with covered sheds, poultry houses, coal store, woodshed, storehouse and green- 
house. Garage under construction. The attractive gardens are well laid out withlawns, 


well-stocked flower beds, orchard and kitchen garden. Spinney and pastureland, 
extending in all to about 
12 ACRES PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) *“*Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 








GHRIMES & CHAMPION 


RINGWOOD (Tel. 311), HANTS, AND BRANCHES 





NEW FOREST BORDERS (Ringwood 2 miles) 
most ATTRACTIVE THATCHED COTTAGE. Delightful high and secluded 
site about 250 yds. of main road. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, etc. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Septic tank drainage. 
Two garages. Greenhouse. Keally charming garden, paddock, etc., about 3 ACRES 
in all. POSSESSION. 





NEW FOREST ( Burley) 
ATTRACTIVE MATURE COUNTRY PROPERTY. Conveniently placed in 
the favoured Forest village. Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, etc. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Septic tank drainage. Garage, workshop, summer- 
house, etc. Secluded grounds with tennis lawn, paddock, etc., in all about 24, ACRES. 
POSSESSION. 





NEW FOREST BORDERS (Ringwood 24 miles) 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. On charming high 
site commanding delightful extensive scenery. Four bedrooms, boxroom, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, etc. Main electricity, gas and water. Septic tank drainage. 
Three garages, 2 greenhouses, loose box, etc. Charming and well-maintained grounds 
including ornamental gardens, orchard and 3 paddocks, about 2% ACRES in all. 
POSSESSION. 





NEW FOREST BORDERS (Ringwood 2} miles) 
UNIQUE CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY. In excellent condition and 
occupying high secluded site of rare charm commanding exquisite scenery. Five 
principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity 
and water. Septic tank drainage. Garages for 5. Stabling, ete. Grounds of about 
11 ACRES. Upkeep costs really trivial. POSSESSION. 











HAYWARDS HEATH Telegrams: Jarvis 
Tel: 700 3 lines) JARVIS & co. ents Heath 


Haywards Heath 





WEST SUSSEX. WELL-KNOW AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, comprisin 

MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE containing 7/8 principal bedrooms, 4 staff 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 8 cottages, farmhouse, stabling and well-planned farm 
buildings, together with ABOUT 267 ACRES, THE WHOLE WITH VACANT 
— subject to service tenancies. PRICE £32,500. Strongly recom- 
mended. 





IVE MILES HAYWARDS HEATH. High ground, with open views. EXCEL- 

LENT HOUSE, ARCHITECT DESIGNED, built of old materials, in perfect 
order. 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception (all rooms are large), kitchen, maid’s 
sitting room, cental heating, Aga cooker, main electricity and water. Double garage. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES.—Strongly recommended at £11,000, WITH VACA 
POSSESSION, by Joint Sole Agents: HAMPTON & Sons, Lrp., and JARVIS & Co., 
as above. 








M'!D-HOVE, FACING SEA. PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN 

HOUSE, redecorated throughout, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, cloak- 
room, garage. All main services, central heating. Landscape gardens. PRICE £9,000 
WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 





ON HAYWARDS HEATH GOLF LINKS. PICTURESQUE DETACHED 
LATTICE-WINDOWED COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception, double garage, greenhouse. 14% ACRES. Mainservices, parquet flooring, 

central heating. Redecorated throughout. RECOMMENDED AT £8,000. 





WANTED, within 5-7 miles main line station, south of London, 6-7 bedroomed 
House, which must have attractive appearance, be high up, with a 

cottage, double garage, and matured garden. PRICE £15/20,000. This inquiry is 

most urgent. Usual commission required.—Miss ‘‘B,”’ c/o JARVIS & Co., as above. 
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pbk HARRODS ‘ae 


Telegrams: 


heels, Mei tins” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 is cee 


and Haslemere 


IN THE WOKING - CAMBERLEY - SUNNINGDALE TRIANGLE c.4 


Amidst lovely country surroundings facing heathland, on bus route, and seated in finely timbered and shrubbed grounds of about 11 ACRES, with drive approach (about 30 yards). 





Exceptional opportunity to acquire a 

COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 
planned on TWO FLOORS ONLY, with numerable labour- 
saving fittings, including automatic gas boiiers for central 
heating and domestic hot water, model offices with stain- 
less steel sinks, Aga cooker, cupboard units, and several 
wall power plugs for food mixers, coffee grinder, ete. 
Six bedrooms, sewing room, 3 luxury bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion, hall, cloakroom with mirrored walls, self-contained 
maid’s accommodation off the model offices with sitting 
room, bedroom and third bathroom. Picturesque grounds 
with lawns, rose garden, tennis court, specimen trees and 
shrubs, which afford complete seclusion, exceptionally well- 
stocked kitchen garden, orchard, soft fruit, asparagus beds, 

ete., paddock, about 11 ACRES 
TWO COTTAGES, GARAGES AND STABLING, USE- 
FUL OUTBUILDINGS. 

COLS WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
PRICE £11,750 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: ifARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (7'e/: Byfleet 149), or 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 

(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 896). 


Auction March 4 (if not sold privately). LINCHMERE, NEAR HASLEMERE 
No. 11, BROADWATER DOWN SURREY H./c.3 KINGSWOOD c.2 
sine: /c.3 Th sent-day ideal } Comfort with 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS c.4 2 miles from Haslemere Station (Waterloo 1 hour). South a iiciec tok oiaiacaaataiastcdet ade 


Best residential position of the town, aspect TUDOR-TYPE COTTAGE 








Ai 


De Aaa Se 
qld Geute 














| AN OUTSTANDING SUSSEX FARMHOUSE- 
| = rene Tae eemenmtond STYLE PROPERTY Built for owner’s occupation. Brick and oak timbering 
| Built in 1937 under an architect’s supervision. and beams, lattice windows. Excellent workmanship 
Splendid decorative order, non-basement. Central heating. In Ss — = ee ee eneee) and throughout. 
e oy complete seciusic Vv 0 SOLE e 
Main services. Suitable private occupation, 2 families or Light — wean orcas predominates. Two Geass, , Two reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
flats. Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. order. Seven bed and dressing rooms (lav. basins in 4), i : , . 
Garage, stabling, well-kept grounds, about 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, playroom. Main services. Brick-built garage and workshop. A lovely 
: GARAGES FOR 3. garden of about *%, ACRE 
ONE ACRE FULL AUTOMATIC CENTRAL HEATING. 
Hard tennis court. Main services. £14,250 
Auctioneers: Messrs, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., Tun- | Most strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS FREEHOLD £6,860. VACANT POSSESSION 
bridge Wells (T'el: No. 46), and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Ltp., High Street, Haslemere (Tel: Haslemere 953/4), and 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490). 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
SURREY c.3 FOLKESTONE c.3 SOUTHERN CORNWALL c.2 
About 500 ft. above sea level. Convenient to 3 stations and Unique position. Ri a A a Pes 
near favourite golf course, ight on the coast with panoramic sea and coastal views. 


setae 


il on! 


Gy 02 calos 


Smit eon 














CAPITAL MODERN LABOUR-SAVING LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE NEW ERA MODERN RESIDENCE 

a ce a a aapacenagg - Designed in Queen Anne style. Direct access to the Leas suilt as a suntrap. 

all, s 4 , 3 be 8, bi R P F ale r ‘i : e ’ 
Large garage Well beidl oot sow ad , “peat age Matton am Hall, cloakroom, 3 large reception rooms, boudoir, 6 bed- I'wo reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage. 

: kitchen garden. _ : “* 1 rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage for 2 cars. Main water and electricity. Partial central heating. 
IN ALL ABOUT HALF AN ACRE Easily maintained garden, laid out to great advantage. Attractive but economical garden of about 4 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 

Further particulars of the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £7,500. VACANT POSSESSION 





Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1) (Te/: KENsington HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
1490. Extn. 807). Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 








PRETTY & ELLIS ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
AMERSHAM. CHESHAM, GT. MNRSEN CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


G" SSENDEN. 
(Tel. 28) (Tel. 16) ‘ “aa . ASHFORD (Te!. 327) AND CRANBROOK (Te’. 2147/8), KENT 
KENT—WITHIN 2 MILES MAIN LINE STATION 
A FINELY APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 








HESHAM BOIS. Adjacent to the Common, ten minutes’ walk of shopping centre In secluded and timbered grounds of nearly 8 ACRES 

and Amersham Station. A COMPACT DETACHED RESIDENCE in splendid Seven bed. (basins), 3 bath., 4 reception rooms, exc. domestic quarters in separate 
i j i ri ‘entri ‘ating. Main services. Garage for 3. Stabli te. 
situation, contains hall, cloakroom, 3 rec. rooms, kitchen, seullery, 6 bedrooms, wing. Central heating. Main services. Garage for 3. Stabling, etc 


: . : : (Extra land and gardener’s cottage available.) 
dressing room, bathroom. Garage. Main services. %, ACRE. £8,500 (near offer FREEHOLD £10,250 (14.882) 


for quick sale). 
IN ONE OF THE MOST GLORIOUS POSITIONS IN KENT 
A SUPERBLY TIMBERED RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
Nearly 600 feet up. 








MERSHAM. In favourite residential district, within 1 mile of station, bordering Spacious Manor House in immaculate condition, with every modern convenience. 
open country, an excellent DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE containing ia Eight bed., 3 bath., 5 reception, offices, etc. on 

aint: aes vet cama i ak aditen: 6 tad . 2 batt ne Three cottages. Garages for 6. Fine old fudor yarn. 

“" 5 a »¢ - rooms, compact offices, 8 bedrooms, 2 yathrooms, linen room. Ornamental gardens and parkland, etc.. of about 

Garage for 3. Gardens including tennis court of 3 ACRES. Main services. Central 140 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD (15,114) 





heating. £12,000 (offers considered). 





OLD-WORLD ROADHOUSE OF SMUGGLING FAME 
On main road position in East Kent 


PICTURESQUE 15th-CENTURY FROPERTY 





HESHAM BOIS. ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, 1 mile Skilfully adapted and now a well-established and fully licensed Roadhouse. 
rie car ak ‘ ees a y ye: “aie Magnificently equipped. 
y: ershe Ste s ey . * € : iY s > -elle "eS - - P : 4 es i rm 
Amersham tation, seclude d position, containing 3 rec. rooms, excellent office , Extensive. buildings incl. fine barn, large hall for parties. 
with maids’ bathroom, 6 bedrooms, principal bathroom, linen room. Garage for 2. Garage, ete. 


Main services. Central heating. Gardens and woodland of 4 ACRES. £7,250. Charming and well-stocked grounds and some farmland sutable for riding, poultry, ete. 
18 ACRES. FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN (15,228) 
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CORRY & CORRY 


20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1. SLOane 0436 4 lines) 
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CHALFONT ST. PETER 


HARROW, PINNER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 


and BEACONSFIELD 





5 MILES HORSHAM 


In lovely country. 


IN HEART OF COTSWOLDS 


2 miles station, 4 miles Stroud. Lovely views. 
SMALL RESIDENCE SOUNDLY BUILT OF STONE 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 rec., kitchen, 6 beds. (4 with basins), 


CLOSE BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


In unspoiled rural setting. 


APPEALING SMALL RESIDENCE 


— floors. 





Sten Ste. lon, ae ath- bathroom. Central heating. Main e.l. and water. Brick 
Mine une Sone an evens Gane garage Loose box. ‘Sheds 
Easily maintained gardens of 1 ACRE Partly walled garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,000 FREEHOLD £6,000 (w.244) 
Sole Agents. (E.125) 





ESTATE WANTED 


Messrs. CORRY & CoRRY are retained in the search for an 
Estate comprising Period or good modern Residence, land 
and farm buildings, in the Home Counties, particularly 


HANTS, SURREY, SUSSEX OR BERKS 
The residence must have 7-10 beds., 2 baths min., 3 rec., 


SOUTH OF HERTFORD 
Only 30-40 minutes Town. 
LOVELY TUDOR REPLICA 


combining old-world charm with every comfort. 
Lounge hall, cloaks, 3 rec., 5 beds., dressing, 3 bathrooms, 





DESIRABLE TUDOR RESIDENCE _— 
Long low elevation, oak joinery, inglenooks, leaded lights. 


maid’s room, billiards or playroom, model _ kitchen. Skilfull : : aiath os ah eater 
° s y preserved and appointed. Three rec., cloakroom, dom. offices with staff room. Main e.l., power and water. 
Polished floors. By mt gg hg All electric. 5 beds., bathroom (second bathroom planned). Main 
Gardensof 2% ACRES Preneo se by farmland and heath, | SetVices: Central heating. Double garage. | Old-world NO LIMIT FOR RIGHT PROPERTY 
gardens, orchard and paddock. IN ALL 4 ACRES. Details to Purchaser’s Surveyors: CORRY & CORRY, who 








FREEHOLD, OR MAY BE TAKEN ON LEASE OFFERS INVITED FOR FREEHOLD PRIOR TO 
Sole Agents. (G.157) AUCTION IN APRIL. Sole Agents. (V.273) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1Q@GH WYCOMBE. Large residential 
House, immediately above station. Good 
position, south view, and walled garden 1 acre 
with tennis lawn and fruit. Eight bedrooms, 
3 reception, good offices, 2 garages. Freehold 


£9,000 or near offer.—Box 1342. 
Watford. Tel.: Watford 7231/2. 
SLE OF WIGHT. A delightful modern SCARBOROUGH (outskirts). Killerby 


Country House, own private road, standing Hall Detached residence, 4 recepti 
v i 1, ption 
in 5 acres lovely garden. Magnificent views of rooms, 7 bedrooms. Would divide, make up 


do not require any commission. 














OURNEMOUTH. Branksome Park. An 
attractive, well situated Detached Resi- 
dence in a very pleasant locality within a few 
minutes of shops and buses, etc., comprising 
on 3 floors 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 large 
reception rooms, conservatory, modern 
kitchen with Ideal boiler and usual offices, 
central heating. Excellent grounds over 1 acre 
i greenhouse, summer house, brick 
Price only £7,500 


R'!CKMANSWORTH. Beautiful Detached 

Residence overlooking Chess Valley. 
Carriage drive, 1 acre garden, 5 bedrooms, 2 
reception, study, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom. 
Central heating. Garage. £6,850 Freehold.— 
MONTAGU HOLMES & SONS, 47, Market Street, 


TO LET 


SCOT. Three delightful Unfurnished 
Self-contained Flats, in large maintained 
gardens (with tennis and bathing), adjacent 
to course. Kitchens, bathrooms, etc., with 
const. h. water; 6 liv. rms. gd. floor. £300 p.a. 
4 liv. rms. 1st floor, £260 and £245 p.a. Garage 
and k. gdn. if req. 14-year term.—’Phone with hea 
Ascot 1220 or Box 1444. and tiled garage for 4 cars. 














- : % Freehold. Ideal for guest house, nursing Solent. Direct access to sandy bathing beach. f ki eee te 
IRE. 12 miles south of Dublin. Furnished home, ete. Inspected and recommended. This luxurious home comprises on two floors +o othe teers vosegpe yg omy pee en 
House to be let. Three reception, 4 to 5 = (Folio K.2108). following accommodation: 4 bedrooms, 2bath- eC iiveg— “Full particulars from GOODsLLS 
bedrooms (4 with basins), bath, modern Dorset. Georgian Residence standing in rooms, 3 reception. Additional separate wing Kay nto cuneate. P a atoms A Tel. 3456, , 


kitchens. Garage, stabling, electric power, 
telephone. 2$ acres. Magnificent views. 
Interview London.—Write Box 1340. 





comprising 3 bedrooms, bathroom and sitting =e 
Parquet SUFFOLK (easy run Ipswich). Gentleman’s 
attractive Country Residence, quiet, and 


13 acres (2 fields and natural woodland). 
Seven bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, room. All bedrooms fitted h. and c. 


floors in principal rooms. Completely and 








LOS-OXON BORDERS. Charming 

small Cotswold House to let unfurnished. 
Six bedrooms, 3 reception, usual offices. 
Stabling, garage, garden and paddocks; 1 mile 
trout fishing available.—Box 1166. 


WANTED 


SHTEAD-EPSOM-BANSTEAD 
triangle, preferably in country or country- 
like surroundings. Modern House of character 
urgently required. Accommodation could be 
elastic provided at least two rooms are 
spacious. Garage essential. Immediate 
inspection made and good price given for 
suitable property.—Brief details to ‘“D’’, 
DONALD & Son, Estate Agents, 203, Kingston 
Road, Ewell. Tel. 5191/2. 
RIDPORT. Lyme, Dorchester and North 
Dorset and near by. Several applicants 
desire Residential Properties, 3-5 bed., 2-3 
reception, with one or more acres and mains 
electricity, from £4,000-£8,000.—RUMSEY AND 
RuMsEyY, Country Dept., 111, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080), would be 
glad to hear from owners, agents and solicitors 
concerned. 


PSOM, Ashtead, Oxshott district. Wanted 

early in New Year, Freehold Residence, 
3-5 bedrooms and good garden.—State price 
and full details to ELLIS Copp & Co., Sur- 
veyors, Putney, S.W.15 (Putney 4533/4/5). 
Usual Commission required.—ELLIs Copp, 
210, Upper Richmond Road, 8.W.15. PUTney 
4533/4/5. 

ONDON NORTH LINE, Derby south 

line. Wanted, small Farm, house 4-5 bed., 
main e.l. With land up to 200 acres obtain- 
able. Possession 1949.—Box 1386. 

ERTHSHIRE OR A COUNTY NORTH 

OF IT. A Viscountess is seeking an 
Estate with 8-10,000 acres and a House with 
16-20 bedrooms. The estate should provide 
shooting, stalking and fishing, not necessarily 
first-class.—F ull particulars to Messrs. KNIGHT 





























FRANK & RvUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1. (The usual commission 
require d.) 


GUFFOLK, parts of Essex, | Berks, S, Oxon, 

Wilts, Somerset or Devon counties 
preferred, but not tied to any special district. 
Wanted to purchase with possession in three 
or four months, an attractive Residential and 
Agricultural Property of character in nice 
rural district unspoilt by building develop- 
ment. Residence must be in good repair and 
well equipped, with about 3-4 reception rooms, 
8-10 bedrooms and 2-3 bathrooms. Garage. 
Stabling and 2-3 cottages. Any amount of 
land from, say, 50 acres up to 300 acres or 
more. Will pay good price for right type of 
property.—Please send particulars to Major 
F., c/o F. L. MERCER & CoO., 40, Piccadilly, 
: REGent 2481. (Usual commission 
soquired. ) 

USSEX TO DORSET. Wanted to buy 

Dairy and Study Farm, 80-100 acres; 6-10 
bedrooms.—“K.H.’’, TRESIDDER & Co., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1. 


FOR SALE 


BIRMINGHAM 30 MILES. Edge of Cots- 

wolds. Pair 15th-century Cottages, once 
one house and easily reconvertible. Part 
stone, part half-timbered, thatch roof. Elec- 
tricity, main water and drainage. One cot- 
tage comprising sitting room, 2 bed., bath., 
w.c. and scullery. Vacant Possession May. 
Other containing sitting room, 2 bed. and 
scullery let to aged tenant. Including fertile 
garden and excellent mixed orchard about 
1¢ acres. Price £3,500.—Box 1394. 











billiard room, garage, stables (3 loose boxes). 
Suitable residential purposes, nursing home, 
etc. £11,000 Freehold. (Folio Q.2104). 

Hampshire. Large Country Residence 
suitable for hotel, school, etc., standing in 
50 acres; 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 recep- 
tion rooms, etc. Large range of stabling with 
rooms over. Large garages, chauffeur’s cot- 


tage. With Vacant Possession of the whole, 
price £14,500 (offer) Freehold. Substantial 
mortgage can be arranged. Quick sale 


required. (Folio P.154). 
Southbourne. Matured Detached Resi- 
dence of character standing in nearly }$ acre 
of ground in tree-lined avenue, convenient 
shops, buses and_ sea. Four principal 
bedrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, usual offices. Double 
garage. Excellent decorative order. Price 
£6,750 Freehold. (Folio C.2116). 
—HARVEY NICHOLS & Co., LTD. (of Knights- 
bridge), Auctioneers and Valuers, 120, Com- 
mercial Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 1056. 
BOURNEMOUTH. In most exclusive 
residential district. Handsome Freehold 
Property, full south aspect. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 21 x 17 ft., 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
domestic offices, part central heating, double 
garage, big garden. Close golf, secluded but 
convenient town. £7,200.—OWNER, 74, East 
Avenue. 
BroAoway, WORC. (near). Modern 
detached Cotswold Cottage in quiet 
village 15 miles from Cheltenham with one 
acre garden, orchard and paddock. Two 
reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Co.’s gas 
and estate water. Garage and useful out- 
buildings. Price £5,000 or offer.—Details from 
CAVENDISH HOUSE ESTATE OFFICES, 48, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 
,UCKS. 15 miles from London. Beautiful 
Modern Freehold House, overlooking golf 
course. Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Lovely 
garden of 5 acres.—Box 1285. 
CATERHAM. Nestling in the Surrey Hills. 
A unique Detached Modern Residence full 
of old oak and other features, 21 ft. lounge 
with ingle nook, dining room, tiled kitchen, 3 
double bedrooms (all h. and c.), tiled bath- 
room. Garage, beautiful terraced gardens 
one-third acre. All services. Freehold £6,500 
or offer.—ELLIs Copp, 210, U pper Richmond 
Road, S.W.15. 5. PUTney 4533/4/5 
HELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
within easy reach. Modern Country 
House in Ledbury Hunt with independent hot 
water basins (h. and c.) in principal bedrooms 
private electricity and Aga cooker, lounge 
hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- 
room (h. and c.). In really good condition 
throughout. Attractive grounds with tennis 
lawn, young orchard and productive kitchen 
gardens, nearly 4 acresinall. Garage, stabling 
and cottage. Price £7,250 with Immediate 




















Possession.—Recommended by CAVENDISH 
HOvuSE ESTATE OFFICES, 48, Promenade. 
Cheltenham. 





high 

ground, %4 mile from station, London 40 
minutes. Secluded position. Near bus ser- 
vices. Well-built Family House in perfect 
order. Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. All main services. Electric 
radiators. Parquet floors. Double garage. 
Charming well-timbered garden. About 2% 
acres. Near three well-known golf courses. 
Freehold for Sale with Vacant Possession.— 
Personally inspected by Owner’s Agents: H. G. 
CANTY & ParTNERS, 24-27, High Holborn, 
W.C. HOL. 4819 
E SUSSEX. Vacant Possession in —e. 

*Good family House, 8-10 bed., 3 bath., 
rec., good kitchen dept. ; 64 acres igh army 
All ‘mains. Daily reach London. £14,500.— 
Box 1366. 


CHORLEYwoop, HERTS. On 





beautifully furnished, including new close 
fitted carpets throughout. All will be sold at 
valuation if required. Outside are cottage, 
stabling, garage, greenhouses, tennis court, 
poultry runs, etc. Company’s services. Could 
be developed as a market garden. Freehold 
£8,000 or close offer.—MRSs. OLIVIER, Colwell 
View, Freshwater, I. of W. 


ENT-SUSSEX BORDERS. Fine old- 

world Manor with excellent range of 
buildings and about 80 acres. In beautiful 
order and ready for occupation without further 
— Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion (all large), hall, cloakroom. Cc ompact and 
well-fitted domestic offices and quarters. 
Two well-built modern Cottages. Garage 3 
cars. H. and c. basins all bedrooms. Central 
heating and other good features. Freehold.— 
Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: 
WALlington 2606. (Folio 6788/22). 


N EW FOREST. Pine and heather country. 

Architect-built, Georgian-style House, 
3 reception, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Aga, 
central heating, labour saving. 8 acres. 
£12,500.—Box 1193. 


AJORTH DEVON COAST. 17th-century 
Farmhouse, newly thatched and modern- 
ised, 2 reception rooms, kitchen with new 
Cookanheat stove, large pantry, etc., 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, w.c. Septic drainage. 
2 acres ground. For Sale Freehold with Vacant 
Possession. £3,500. Neighbouring Farm of 
45 acres with new bungalow and ample farm 
buildings, let at £60 per annum also for Sale 
Freehold, £2, 000. —Box 1397. 


URLEY. U ‘nusual opportunity to secure 

an ideal Family Residence in Surrey’s 
finest residential district. Standing in a 
natural woodland setting of 2 acres, this skil- 
fully modernised Detached Residence incor- 
porates amongst many desirable features 
central heating, and is in excellent decorative 
condition. Splendid entrance hall, cloak- 
room, dining room (22ft. long), spacious 
lounge, morning room, 6 excellent bedrooms 
(principal with h. and c.), dressing room, 2 
bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. Garage. 
Price £6,000 Freehold.—For details of this and 
many similar properties, write or ’* phone 
LINCOLN & CO., F.V.I., Surveyors, 83, Manor 

















Road, Wallington, Surrey. WALlington 6601 
(10 lines). (Folio 3179). 
OUTHERN IRELAND. Gentleman’s 


Residence, with 30 acres of land, within 

5 miles of Cork City, in excellent hunting 
country. This large Residence, set in delightful 
scenery, has been newly decorated and is 
in excellent repair throughout. Electricity, 
with hot and cold water laid on. Modern 
facilities. Present staff may be available. 
Orchard and kitchen garden, with large 
greenhouses. Two garages. The lands, on 
which are large modern stables with hay lofts, 
usual outoffices and outside smithy, are well 
watered and timbered. This property is Free- 
hold. Occupied at present but available for 
early occupation. P.L.V. Buildings £47/10/-, 
Lands £40.—For further details apply to: 
ea K. COAKLEY, Solicitor, 44, South Mall, 
ork. 


St: LEONARDS-ON-SEA. A most charm- 

ing Modern Detached Residence of distinc- 
tion, exceptionally well built and well- 
appointed. Three reception, 4-5 bedrooms 
(all with wash basins), 2 bathrooms, cloak- 
room, excellent domestic offices, polished oak 
flooring, oak panelling. Central heating. 
Double garage. Secluded matured garden. 
Wonderful views, ? mile sea. £8,500 Free- 
hold.— DYER & OVERTON, 7 Havelock Road, 
Hastings. 








secluded, in finely timbered grounds, with 3 
excellent paddocks. Three spacious recep- 
tion, 6-8 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), ‘Esse’ 
cooker. Mains elec. Partial central heating. 
Good outbuildings. Small farmery. Over 12 
acres. Owner purchasing smaller place desires 
early sale. Freehold £8,500.—Sole Agents: 
Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. Tel. 4334/5. 

URREY Cradled in history, with its 

glorious woodland countryside, can offer 
a wealth of attractive well-built Houses. For, 
such a property consult Messrs. R. HORNBY 
AND Co., The Estate Office, Cranleigh Parade, 
Sanderstead (2400 and 4734). 


URREY. In one of the finest beauty spots 

overlooking a lovely vale to the hills 
beyond. An attractive Country Residence 
luxuriously converted into Maisonette and 
Four Flats. Modernised entrance lodge. 
Garages for nine cars. Greenhouses, stabling, 
etc. All main services. Central heating. 
Lovely pleasure gardens and meadow land in 
all about 18} acres. For Sale with Vacant 
possession of Maisonette, 2 Flats and Entrance 
Lodge. Actual and estimated gross income 
£1,794.—Sole Agents: CHAS. OSENTON & CoO. 
W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), Leatherhead (Tel. 
3001/2) or Ashtead (Tel. 2382). 

URREY-HANTS BORDERS. Near 

Hindhead. Compact roomy House at 
reasonable price. Close to commons and bus 
route. Six bed. (all with basins), 3 recep., good 
offices. Co.’s services. Garage. 4 acre. 
Suitable family or Guest House. Price £4,750 
or near offer. (H.72) 
Hants-Sussex Borders. Direct buses 
to Chichester Harbour and ideal for boating 
and fishing. Detached House of 3 reception. 
3 bed. and 2 bathrooms. Main services 
Many excellent outbuildings. Paddock, 
Orchard and rough grassland running down to 
harbour. Price £7,950. H.73) 
—CuBITT & WEST, Haslemere (Tel. 680), 
Surrey, and at Hindhead, Farnham, Effing- 
ham and Dorking. _ 














WESTON- -SUPER-MARE (near). Beau- 

tifully situated Modern House of unique 
artistic design. Seven bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. 
Garages. Stabling. 5 acres. £7,900.— 


GARDINER, 47, Oxford Street, Weston-super- 
Mare. ’Phone 6312. : 
Gentleman’s 








ILTSHIRE. Residential 

“Pleasure and Profit’’ Estate in popular 
hunting centre (London 1} hours). Elfza- 
bethan Farm House, lavishly equipped and 
in immaculate condition. Three reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, ete. All main services, 
together with 120 acres lush fertile pasture 
lands, 3 cottages with main services, model 
set of buildings. Possession March 25. 
Strongly recommended at aes 500 freehold. 
Full details on request. P.F. 90M. 
Bath Spa (6 miles). £6, soo accepted for 
Gentleman’s charming small Detached Resi- 
dence standing in its own easily worked 
grounds. Planned accommodation on two 
floors only. Entrance hall and cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen and labour-saving offices. Main ser- 
vices. Garage, ne. ete. Full details on 
request. P.F. 2 
For particulars rae properties in the West 
Country apply: TILLEY & CULVERWELL, 
Land Agents, New Bond Street, Chambers, 
14, New Bond Street, Bath. Tel. 3584/3150 
and 61360. Three lines. 


IMBLEDON COMMON (close to). 

£6,500 Freehold. An excellent Residence 
just overhauled and in first-rate order. Three 
reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms, ground- 
floor offices. Central heating. Good garden. 
Garage 3 cars.—Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 
Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
or High Street, W imbledon, 8.W.19. (D. 6088" 
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Spotlight 
@I0 
safety 


broke through the 
fence and climbed on to 
the electric line . . . 514 
chickens killed by fox... 
climbed the gates and stole 
£5,000 worth of goods .. . 
caught her hair in the 
machine... 


The accidents that fill the papers always happen to someone 
else, don’t they? It’s a good idea to keep things that way. 
Safety is our business — all types of Fencing and Machinery 
Guards for the protection of life and property, in field, farm 
and factory; on public highway and on private land. 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
wooDwoRK 


that’s our business 
BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED 


REFRIGERATORS 
ts NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


} CRC7H 


WIRE NETTING 


FENCING AND 
IRONWORK 


DOMESTIC 








‘HEATING | 
PROBLEMS 


SOLVED 


by installing 


HOPES 


Automatic 


SYSTEMS 


For Oil or Solid Fuel 








Less 
| Ag aome Ota; 


MORE 
Economical 
For further particulars write to: 


HOPE’S HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD. 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 





DESIGNED FOR ANY 
SPECIALISED INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE 








BARNARDS Exiwheel 


TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


BARNARODS 


LTD NORWICH 




















TAKES UP LESS ROOM 


In a typical case, a conventional battery | 
occupying 18 cubic feet of space was | structible. Nife is also unaffected by 
replaced by a Nife Battery of identical | the heaviest rates of charge and discharge, 
capacity, but only needing 14 cubic feet. | and so is electrically most reliable. 
Moreover, as the gas produced by a Nife | Many records show it costs practically 
Battery is innocuous, no separate battery | nothing to maintain a Nife Battery. 
room was needed. This compactness of | (N.B. Nife Batteries 

Nife Batteries is only one of the reasons 
for choosing Nife. In addition, Nife is 
made principally of steel and so is 


chemically and physically almost inde- 


are not yet available 
for private cars or 
domestic radio.) 





CUT YOUR COSTS WITH 
STEEL BATTERIES 


REDDITCH ° 





NIFE BATTERIES °* WORCESTERSHIRE 
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CANINE 
4 with WELLCOME ox menod 
accinate: 





THE WELLCOME CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION 
is now available from your Veterinary Surgeon on completion of 
the necessary injections with ‘Wellcome’ brand Canine 
Distemper Prophylactics. It is written proof that: the 
dog has been vaccinated against distemper in the only 
reliable way—by the ‘‘Field”’ or ‘‘Laidlaw and Dunkin” 
—and with the only materials available for this method. 
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Po 
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Greatly reduced insurance rates for puppies are available to 
holders of the Wellcome certificate of vaccination. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
LONDON 


“: 


ane 


(The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) 
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at the friendly inn 


It is impossible to imagine a Britain without the good 
fellowship of her inns. Or an inn without some of the 
homeliness that comes from pleasant surroundings — good 
furniture and the craft of glassmaker, of potter and pewterer. 
Supreme examples of craftsmanship such as the Georgian 
pewter tankard shown here, were characteristic of our inns. 
Now they are collectors’ pieces. But in their place are other 
excellent things needing only the blessing of time to become 
equally prized. 
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DUFRAIS 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 





(W.e T. RESTELL) 


if =AUCTIONEERS OF 
WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS 















Tarr agon STOCKS IN TOWN OR aountay 
Garlic THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Chili 9 UNION COURT-OLD BROAD ST-E-C:2 





\7JELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 7364 


“Very Delighted ”’ 


writes a_ satisfied 
Gardener from Essex. 


ENGLISH GARDEN FRAMES 


will please you, too. 
They never need paint- 
ing and are glazed 
without putty. 





Spiced 
Eschalot 


ete. 





E are again able to accept orders for 
our famous RED CEDAR Garden 
Frames, and to give reasonably 

prompt delivery. Please order early. 
List C. 128 Free. 











bills—are found 


hitch or exertion. 
emergencies). 





Z Est. 1820 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 
33/4 per bottle. 17/5 per 4-bottle. 








G.D.8 J. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM, Abford House, 





ness, the tremendous saving in man-hours and wage 
Power Saw. Now you just switch on and saw on without 
Write for descriptive folders. 


DANARM ELECTRIC 


available for immediate delivery 





Improved Dutch Lights 
and Cloches also sup- 
plied. Ask for details. 


GABRIEL, WADE & ENGLISH, Ltd. 


All the amazing advantages incorporating 
of the Danarm Junior petrol saw—the English Bros. 
speed, the ease of handling, the light- WISBECH 





in the new Danarm Junior Electric 
(Perpetual 


CARNATIONS [{fereius) 
Suitable for cold or slightly heated Greenhouse. 
Large plants in 5” pots which will flower this 
winter. Raised from carefully selected stock. 
Orders now being booked for plants ex 3” pots. 
Spring delivery. Finest modern varieties at 

reasonable prices. 

Price List FREE 


R. H. BARTHEL, F.R.H.S. 
BALCOMBE, SUSSEX 


Cuts 22in. diameter (40in. in 





Wilton Rd., London, $.W.1. Phone Victoria 2785 
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“... he met me at the harbour and said “Hella pet, had 
a good j cH "just as if Ud been spending aweekend 
with you and Dad instead of emigrating across the 
world to join him! Now, all those months inwhich 
] imagined him PM growing away ‘fromme, 
are as if they had never been....” 

LETTERS are your ambassadors; they con- LETTERS THAT COUNT -— 


vey sympathy and understanding, the warmth COUNT FOR MORE ON 
of your affection, and the imprint of your 


good-looking notepaper. There is no more 
does you credit! Its quality has remained BRITAIN’S 


character. To your mother, to your daughter, a Mh 
write simply, from the heart. And as carefully . y ast O70 
pleasing notepaper than Basildon Bond. 

extremely high, its price remarkably low. Ask MOST DISTINGUISHED 


as you choose your words, so you choose a 

! cS a 
It makes writing and reading a pleasure; it 
for Basildon Bond by name!. NOTEPAPER 





He's impossible, 
dyspeptic, rude 
—needs a course 


of Benger’s Food 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as _ Rest-Therapy — rest 
your digestion for a while and take a course 
of Benger’s Food at night. “ Bengers ” is rich 
nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the digestion back to normal. 


Keep a tin of Y ; in the house. 


From 2/- a tin at all Chemists and Grocers. 


“Bengers” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
2r 











ariss 
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. TABLE SALT MANUFACTURERS 
2 
3 . 


To say “there is salt between us” 
denotes a lasting friendship among 
the Arab peoples. Salt was always 
held in great esteem by the Ancients, 
and salt-cellars were often objects of 
great beauty, such as the one pictured 
at right, the Seymour Salt of the 
WorshipfulCompany of Goldsmiths. 
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THE SALT OF QUALITY 














IT’S WISE TO ASK FOR 


Yi 


Or 


WW | 


Yff 


OCTOR 


REG? TRADE MARK 


BYLON 
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AY 


_\ Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 121 Cannon Street, E.C.4 ed 


~ 








What bliss to wake in a softly lighted room with a fresh-made 
pot of tea at your bedside—ready to be poured out and enjoyed 
before you get up! Goblin ““ TEASMADE ”’ brings this added 


luxury to the home. Electrically operated, it comprises 
automatic kettle, teapot, alarm clock and lighting panels, and 
can be ‘set’ for any required time in a few moments. A 
really useful possession in any household, it makes an original 
and appreciated gift. From Large Stores, and Electrical Dealers. 


(Crockery not supplied). Price £12 .5.0 plus P.T. £3.1.3 


GOBLIN 
TJeasmade 


Made by THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER and ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 
Dept. C.L., Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
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By Appointment By Appointmen By Appointment By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Purveyor of Cherry Purveyor of Cherry Purveyor of Cherry 
Heering to H.M. Heering to H.M. Heering to H.M. Heering to H.M. 
King George VI King Frederik IX King Gustaf V Queen Wilhelmina 


Li 





4 Saris ee 
aT TS Wt 


Precious moments. 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry 
Brandy, now sold under the shorter name of 
CHERRY HEERING, has witnessed as well as 
created many precious moments. ‘Today, supplies 
are limited, but this Danish delight will grace your 
day whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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Marcus Adums Studios 








MICHAEL ASTOR 


Michael Astor, the son of the Honourable John and Mrs. Astor, was born in September, 1946 
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A WARWICKSHIRE TEST CASE 


HILE Mr. Silkin and his officials are 
W busy in St. James’s Square putting the 
final touches to the promised National 
Parks Bill—intended, we are told, to establish 
and maintain over large parts of the country 
national standards and criteria of amenity as 
opposed to local profit and Departmental con- 
venience—the flood of proposals and decisions 
which any National Commission worth the 
name might be expected to disapprove does not 
abate. To take the decisions first; the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning have now 
announced their final conclusions about the 
War Office proposals for using two large areas 
of outstanding beauty and interest in Yorkshire 
and Northumberland. The Service demands 
are to be met in full. Fylingdales Moor, where 
the area required amounts to 28,190 acres, 
forms part of the North Yorkshire Moors 
National Park recommended by the Hobhouse 
Committee. The 5,700-acre extensions of the 
Redesdale Artillery range, which are also 
approved, cut across the Pennine Way into the 
Cheviot National Park proposed in the Dower 
Report. No doubt it is impossible to estimate 
the force of Service needs or the zeal with which 
the search for alternative sites for training 
grounds has been pursued, but the fact is 
inescapable that, so far, none of the public 
enquiries held by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning into proposed training areas 
in potential national parks has been given 
against the Service Department concerned. 
The application of the British Portland 
Cement Company to extend their Hope Valley 
cement works, which has now been granted, 
also affects the central and most popular part 
of a national park—one of the first four, the 
Peak District, nominated in the Hobhouse 
Report. The application was opposed by the 
National Trust, the C.P.R.E., and the Standing 
Committee on National Parks, and the chairmen 
of these organisations have written jointly to 
the Press pointing out that the so-called condi- 
tions of acceptance merely represent a plan of 
landscape camouflage which, however admirable 
it may be, makes no claim to save the Hope 
Valley and the surrounding hills from the 
monstrous intrusion of a 400-ft. chimney, or 
from the destruction of 1,000 acres of farm-land. 
The trees of the landscape plan may screen 
the effects of the industry from a distance, but 
they cannot prevent the west end of the Hope 
Valley from becoming a wilderness of worked- 
out and water-filled clay-pits. As Lord Crawford, 
Professor Abercrombie and Sir Norman Birkett 
declare, this is indeed a heavy blow to the 
national parks movement. 
The latest proposal to be dealt with by 
the Ministry is a project of the British Elec- 
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tricity Authority which involves the building 
of a huge generating station at Hill Wootton, 
drawing water from Shakespeare’s sweetly 
gliding Avon, and occupying 259 acres of good 
agricultural land. There are to be three cooling 
towers, about 250 ft. high. The building itself 
will be 100-110 ft. high, and the chimneys 
325 ft. All this will be plainly visible from 
Leamington Spa, from the historic Guy’s Cliffe 
House at Warwick, from Kenilworth Castle, 
and will, according to the Mayor of Leamington, 
““mar the landscape for many miles around.” 
There is no reason to doubt that a power station 
designed to supply Coventry and Hinckley is 
needed. But why select the Hill Wootton site? 
The Warwickshire County Planning Committee 
have raised the strongest possible objection, 
and the County Council are to ask the Minister 
for a public enquiry. We have heard a good deal 
during the past year about the ability of the 
county councils, as planning authorities under 
the new Town and Country Planning Act, to 
protect the amenities of their areas against all 


PAPA 221 


SPRING IN WINTER 


HEARD a bird sing in the drenching vain 
Upon a bare oak tree; 
His hopeful song to me was not in vain, 
For such sweet melody, 
Ringing through that dreary day when woods were 
dark 
And not a leaf was seen, 
Seemed, as his silver ripple rang, ‘‘Oh! hark!” 
To clothe the woods with green. 
IRENE H. LEwIs. 
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comers. This, we are told, is why it is unneces- 
sary for the National Parks Bill to take the 
Parks out of their planning jurisdiction, and 
why the National Parks Commission can safely 
confine themselves to the management of the 
parks and leave planning problems alone. The 
Hill Wootton proposal seems to be a test case 
not only for the Act of 1947, but for the ideas 
underlying the forthcoming Bill. 


BANKSIDE VISIONS 


AVING removed the first stone of old 

Waterloo Bridge, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
was the right man to drive the first pile of the 
South Embankment. Simultaneously the pro- 
visions became known of the Bill required to 
enable the L.C.C. to start work on the approaches 
to the 1951 Festival area. As yet the designs 
for the exhibition buildings have not been 
published, if indeed they are ready, nor, of 
course, have those by Dr. Charles Holden for the 
eventual treatment of the area. But the view 
has been widely expressed that Londoners, 
once weaned to the “‘South bank habit”’ by the 
Festival, will soon get out of it again if the 
National Theatre has to be approached by 
night among dead Government offices. If 
Morrisonvil is to be as attractive as Leicester 
Square, there must be riverside restaurants and 
bright shops in the ground floors of the office 
blocks. The vivifying effect on a dead thorough- 
fare made by shop windows is well illustrated 
just now by the lighted displays installed in the 
basement windows of the United Service 
Museum in Whitehall (Inigo Jones’s Banqueting 
House). Mr. Morrison’s revival of the suggestion 
that a reproduction of Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theatre should be erected on the South Bank 
points one way to diversifying it. ‘‘The Globe”’ 
would make a good exhibition feature. If there 
is no room for it, an appropriate permanent 
site would be across Waterloo Road, just down 
stream from the Bridge. 


OUTLAY ON FARMS 

REDIT is rightly given to farmers and 

farm-workers for their efforts in maintain- 
ing food production at a high level, despite 
difficulties over feeding-stuffs and other essential 
supplies. The third partner in farming, the 
landowner, is also taking his part. Colonel 
Burrell, the chairman of the Central Land- 
owners’ Association, stated last week that in 
1948 landowners spent over £16% million on 
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improving farm buildings and cottages, the pro- 
vision of electricity, water supplies and drainage. 
In 1947 their investment on improvements was 
£12 million and in 1946 £934 million. In the 
coming year their capital expenditure is to be no 
less than £25 million, according to the Govern- 
ment’s estimate. This assumes that the neces- 
sary materials and labour can be found. In 
these days the landowner who makes improve- 
ments to allow more economical production has 
no difficulty in recouping himself through an 
additional rent. Tenants know full well that if 
they are to keep their men contented and attain 
full production economically they must have 
up-to-date equipment. Some of this they 
provide for themselves, but much of a per- 
manent character falls within the landowners’ 
province. This responsibility is being met, and 
it is well that the facts which Colonel] Burrell has 
given should be made widely known. 


STONE-MASONRY 


ONGRATULATIONS to Mr. Aneurin 

Bevan, himself a stone-countryman, for 
his determination to revive masonry in stone 
districts. “‘A red rash of industrial brick,’’ he 
said truly, “‘is a monstrous outrage in a country 
with its own local stone,”’ for ugly things do 
produce ‘‘a dwarfed and deformed spirit.’ 
Where dressed stone is abundant and easily 
available, the cost of building with it is not 
much more than brick. But a decade of disuse, 
and longer of minimum costings, with Union 
restrictions and soaring wages and transport 
charges, have stifled the industry of getting 
and dressing stone. Young men must be 
attracted back to the quarries and yards before 
the traditional skills are extinct. Mr. Bevan 
also showed himself sensibly reactionary about 
“houses too high for their width, because many 
people still insist upon having too much head- 
room.’ That height, admittedly unsuited to 
stone cottages in windswept country, arises 
from the “‘low standards imposed by the 
Minister of Health before the war’ in the 
matter of cubic air-space, but is of course 
unnecessary if greater floor-space is provided. 
The welcome application of coloured cement 
washes to so many new brick cottages, en- 
couraged by Mr. Bevan’s Ministry, may well 
be extended to those to be built of stone, for, 
as the Cornish and Welsh landscapes show, not 
all stone buildings are necessarily weatherproof 
or cheerful. 


CHAMPIONSHIP AND RYDER CUP 


NCE upon a time the winner of the Open 

Golf Championship gained a prize of £10 
or so. Lately it has been £150, and now it is 
to be £300, while the runner up will receive 
£200. This well becomes the dignity of that 
which is still in point of prestige the greatest 
golf competition in the world. The actual 
addition in pounds, shillings and pence may 
make comparatively little difference to the 
winner, who, if he be a good man of business 
with an eye to the main chance, can make 
money out of his honours in a variety of ways. 
Perhaps that which will give the greatest 
pleasure to the greatest number is the fact that 
another £5 will go to all those occupying from 
the sixth to the fortieth places. The standard is 
to-day so high and the competition so fierce 
that to qualify for the last day’s play is quite 
a little achievement on its own account, and, 
with the expenses of playing so high, every £5 
is a help. With the summer’s golf thus already 
in sight we may expect to hear soon who are 
to constitute the Selection Committee for our 
side in the Ryder Cup match in September. 
Whoever they are, they will have plenty of 
evidence to go upon from the almost unending 
round of tournaments which will begin in May. 
Charles Whitcombe has suggested that twenty 
players should at once be chosen as “‘ possibles”’ 
who may be wanted, and if any further stimulus 
be needed this would doubtless be a good plan. 
It could certainly do no harm, but as to the 
actual choice of the team we can afford to wait 
a little while yet. There is no real question of 
intensive practice involved as there might be 
with amateurs, for all those playing regularly 
in the ‘“‘circus’”’ of tournaments will have all 
the practice they can want. 
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A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


AHOSE of us whose schooldays date back 
approximately to the time when the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 

was formed nearly fifty years ago will agree 
that much has been accomplished in the inter- 
val. The average boy has always taken an 
interest in birds, but in those far-off times 
before the Society existed the interest nearly 
always took the form of the collecting of eggs 
and sometimes the nest also. To-day, however, 
the schoolboy egg-collector is rare in schools 
where the study of ornithology is encouraged, 
and the youth of to-day is far more interested in 
bird-watching, the recording of notes, the ring- 
ing of birds, and, where possible, bird photo- 
graphy. This change of approach may be attri- 
buted in no small degree to the work of the 
Society, since they have not only educated 
youth to a new way of thinking, but have also 
brought the matter to the attention of parents 
and schoolmasters, who fifty years ago saw 
nothing very harmful in egg-collecting. 


* * 
ok 


T the same time I feel that the practice of 
catching birds and placing rings on their 
legs may easily be overdone by amateurs, and in 
unskilful hands may even result in injury to the 
birds. At all events I feel sure that if I caught 
my food-shed robin and ringed him he would 
never forgive me, but he is safe from these 
attentions so far as Iam concerned, since by the 
time I have ringed the legs of eighteen pullets 
I have had enough of this pastime to last me for 
twelve months. In this connection I should like 
to register another complaint against Sir Short 
Supply, who used to figure in the Itma broad- 
casts every week in addition to his unfailing 
activities in our ordinary lives every day. In 
the past one could buy a poultry ring made from 
natural cane which was easy to slip on a hen’s 
leg, which never became detached, and which 
lasted the bird’s lifetime. To-day the only rings 
obtainable are made from plastic, which, how- 
ever useful it may be in other commodities, is 
not fitted to withstand the strains and stresses 
to which it is subjected on a hen’s leg. 

As the result of this my poultry run is 
strewn with discarded rings of variegated 
colours, and there are consequently a number of 
birds who have escaped the boiling saucepan 
solely because there is no means of ascertaining 
whether they are fruitful young females only a 
year old, or artful old women who have man- 
aged to preserve their youthful appearance. 
Sometimes I almost suspect that an old hen, 
realising that her leg ring is giving her age away, 
takes steps to rid herself of it. The female of 
our species is often most secretive about her 
age, and her reasons for this are, I think, seldom 
as urgent as are those of a hen who is waiting her 
turn to go to the plucker and the boiling-pot. 


* * 
* 


NE after another my old fishing haunts 

seem to come into the news to remind me 
of both tight and slack lines in other days, 
such as the sudden closing down of Blagdon 
Lake, Somerset, nearly two years ago, the 
disappointing late appearance of the mayfly on 
Lough Corrib, Galway, last season, and from 
time to time photographs in various journals 
showing what the Catchment Board have done 
in canalising chalk streams where in the past 
I have put my fly over two-pound trout. Now 
the little port of Akaba in Transjordan has 
suddenly come into prominence through its 
occupation by British troops, which the Israeli 
authorities pretend to regard as an uncalled-for 
act of aggression, despite the fact that Trans- 
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D. W. Gardner 


WINTER PLOUGHING 


jordan is a British protectorate. And the Jews 
for the last twenty years have made no secret of 
their claims to Akaba as the port of the Negev 
area. 
* * 
* 


KABA, which first came into the news as 

Elath in the days when Moses was wander- 

ing with the Israelites, has during the five thou- 

sand years of its existence tried to be merely 

a peaceful little fishing port, but the trend of 

world affairs has again and again dragged it into 
the limelight. 

The people responsible for this were 
Solomon and his old shipping friend, Hiram of 
Tyre, in about 1500 B.c., Renaud de Chatillon 
the Crusader in A.p. 1100, the Sultan of Turkey 
in 1906, Lawrence of Arabia in 1917, Ibn Saud 
in 1924 and now Mr. Bevin in 1949. I imagine 
that the man who will be best pleased by the 
arrival of the British troops is my old Arab 
boatman, friend and gillie, Radwan, who as a 
big-game-fishing expert with an intimate know- 
ledge of the reefs haunted by hard-fighting 
barracouta and king fish was in constant 
demand in other days when many British officers 
and officials from Palestine and Transjordan 
annually spent their Christmas leave in that 
delightful spot, where it is hot enough by day to 
permit of sun-bathing and sea-bathing, and cool 
enough in the evening to allow of a small 
Yule-log fire. 


HEN first I met Radwan in the 1920s he 

was in a very small way indeed, and the 
only craft that he possessed was a dug-out canoe 
of such extraordinary crankiness that when one 
hooked a 40 lb. barracouta it was always a 
toss-up whether the angler manceuvred the fish 
into the boat, or the fish put the angler into the 
water. Later, when his fame as a gillie grew and 
with it his financial position, the cranky canoe 
was scrapped and he owned two or three first- 
class boats manned by his henchmen, but, as is 
so often the case in the angling world, the fishing 
in the gulf deteriorated in quality as the fame 
of Akaba spread. 

Now presumably the waters have experi- 
enced some three years of completé rest, which 
they needed, and during that time poor old 
Radwan must have found some difficulty in 
making both ends meet. I have not the 
slightest doubt that he was on the quay to greet 
the first contingent of troops to arrive (probably, 
by virtue of his piscatorial position, standing 
immediately behind the Arab Governor of the 
district), and that quite possibly he was out the 
same evening with a couple of soldiermen 
trolling dead baits round likely coral reefs. 

o* * 
* 
Y fishing experiences at Akaba were 
remarkable in one respect, in that I 
learnt that though the barracouta shows no 
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obvious signs of being pernickety about the 
bait he takes, seeing that he grabs it with a 
ferocious rush that nearly jerks the rod from 
one’s hands and does not stop until he has torn 
some 200 yards of line off the reel, he is in fact 
most particular. When first I visited the gulf I 
spent hours trolling a variety of spoons and dead 
baits over likely spots among the coral reefs 
without the slightest response. Then a friend of 
mine, who had met the barracouta in West 
African waters, told me of a special tackle called 
the wobbler, which, instead of allowing the 
small-fish bait, usually a 4%4-pound grey mullet, 
to glide through the water in a natural way, 
causes it to wobble from side to side in the 
manner adopted by a wounded or sick fish. The 
first time I tried this I had ten strikes in the 
hour before breakfast, landing four barracouta 


SUNRISE 


Written 


VEN without the use of colour films it is 
E possible to secure dramatic pictures of 
beautiful sunrise and sunset skyscapes. 
Orthochromatic (chrome type) or panchromatic 
film, when used with a filter over the lens, will 
record all the lights and shadows, and all the 
little variations in tones present in the cloud 
effects. 
Almost any camera may be used for filming 
a sunrise or sunset with ordinary film. Simple 
box cameras have recorded beautiful examples 
of such photography; however, a camera with a 


1.—SPANISH MOSS GROWING FROM A TREE FRAMES THE SUNSET AT 


between 30 and 40 lb., which afforded proof 
that this fish, despite his terrific activity when 
hooked, is really very lazy, and will make a 
meal only when he can catch it without undue 
exertion. 
* * 
* 

I IMAGINE that every member of the small 

force of Royal Lincolns at Akaba will 
become a disciple of Izaak Walton during his 
stay in the little Transjordan port, since there 
is nothing else to do, except possibly fish- 
watching, which is quite as interesting as 
bird-watching and often more exciting. All that 
is required is a 4-gallon petrol tin with both top 
and bottom removed, and if the boat is moored 
on a calm day close to a coral reef that goes 
down sheer into the depths one can with the help 
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of the tin see all the intimate life of the various 
small fish who live in the fairyland below the 
surface. 

Every tiny crevice is occupied by a 
small highly decorative fish of which there are 
an incredible number of varieties, and all of 
them are wearing the colours of their old school 
tie. While waiting for the barracouta to come 
on the feed I have often amused myself by 
identifying them, and I remember seeing several 
specimens who apparently hailed from Win- 
chester, Sandhurst, Sherborne and other schools, 
with here and there an old Etonian who seemed 
fully conscious of the effect created by the pale 
blue stripe on the black background, which 
to-day, I am told, is owing to the export 
drive the most popular neckwear in the United 
States. 


AND SUNSET SKIES 


and Illustrated by HUGO H. SCHRODER 


variety of shutter speeds will allow for a more 
correct exposure to be given. 

A tripod is necessary to hold the camera 
steady. The most needed accessory is a filter 
for emphasising the clouds in the skyscape. 
The light yellow, or any of the darker yellow or 
orange filters, may be used. 

When one is photographing a sunrise or 
sunset scene, the best results will be secured 
when numerous small or medium-sized clouds 
are present in the picture area (Fig. 4). Very 
large cloud masses are usually not as desirable, 


although there are always exceptions. The sun- 
burst type of sunset, where a small light area 
shows in a cloud mass, and with rays of light 
streaming forth in all directions, gives an 
unusual photograph. 

Sunrise or sunset photographs are particu- 
larly interesting if they can be filmed over water. 
If a lake, a river, or even a small pond is avail- 
able, plus a tree, or a group of trees on the bank, 
pictures will be more attractive than the sky- 
scape only would be. A single tree may be 
included at one side of the picture or the cloud- 





LAKE ADAIR, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





2—SUNRISE OVER OSTEGA 

BAY, FLORIDA. This scene would 

have been suitable for colour photo- 

graphy, for there was considerable 
gold lighting the clouds 


filled sky may be framed between two 
trees, if the right kinds are present. 

Beams of light across the water 
(Figs. 1 and 2) also add to the 
attractiveness of a marine setting. 
When taken over calm water, the 
clouds may be mirrored in the water’s 
surface. Sometimes it is possible to 
get a perfect cloud reflection in the 
water; usually the reflection will be 
less distinct than the sky scene. 

It is frequently possible to in- 
clude other accessories in sunset 
scenes. I will mention a few possi- 
bilities: a lone dwelling with smoke 
curling from the chimney; a tree, 
either with bare branches or with 
summer foliage (Fig. 1); a boat in the 
foreground (Fig. 3), or out over the 
water (Fig. 2) with one or more 
people in it. There may be an angler 
on the bank; a golfer on the links; 
a hunter and his dog; or someone on 
horseback silhouetted against the sky. 

Sunset scenes may be filmed for 
a half-hour or more before sundown, 
and even after the sun has dis- 
appeared when the afterglow lights 
up the clouds for some time. The 
effect of afterglow is particularly 
desirable when numerous small clouds 
dot the sky; then each cloud stands 
out with a light edging. 

When the sun is so low that it 
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(Left) 3—A SHIP LEAVING 
THE DRY TORTUGAS ISLANDS 
AT SUNRISE 


shows as a red ball, and if it does not 
hurt the eyes when one looks directly 
at it, the sun may be included in the 
picture. If the sun is bright enough 
to blind you, then the lens should not 
be pointed at it. With a bright sun 
it may be possible to interpose foliage, 
a tree trunk, or some other object 
between sun and lens. 

On numerous occasions in the 
days when film was plentiful, I have 
used an entire roll to record the 
changing pattern of the clouds at 
sunset. Taking photos at five-minute 
intervals will often give an altogether 
different skv effect for each exposure. 

The matter of exposure varies 
with the time the photographs are 
being made, and with the lens opening 
used. An exposure meter will deter- 
mine the correct exposure needed. 

The contact print from a sunrise 
or sunset negative will give the sky 
pattern in black and white, and with 
every shading of grey in between the 
two extremes. With an _ enlarged 
print it will be possible to hold back 
the foreground section, and to over- 
print the clouds in the sky to provide 
a more dramatic photograph. 

Colourful sunrise and _ sunset 
scenes are particularly attractive 
when it is possible to record them on 
colour film. A scene which would be 
altogether undesirable to film in black 
and white may be most interesting 
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4.—THE |SUN, HIDDEN BEHIND A CLOUD MASS, LIGHTS UP THE NUMEROUS SUNSET CLOUD FORMS. Another 


scene suitable for colour photography 


when filmed in colour; colour variations, 
or masses of colour, may then be more _ +h 
desirable than cloud effects. Cy 

When using colour film it is not 
desirable to use a camera with only one 
shutter speed. The film needs to be cor- 
rectly exposed in order to secure the best 
results. There should be three or more 
speeds available. And an exposure meter 
is a most important accessory, for the 
light changes quite rapidly at sunrise or 
sunset. Guessing at the exposure for 
colour film is undoubtedly unsatis- 
factory. 

Cloud masses with their varied 
colourings reflected in the water will 
produce beautiful results with colour film. 
Reflections on shimmering water will 
reveal colourings in the transparency 
which may not > been apparent to 
the eye at the time the exposure was made. 

Frequently the afterglow which fol- 
lows the sunset may make a more 
interesting colour photograph than the 
actual sunset scene. With sunlight hitting 
cloud forms high in the sky, they may 
reveal masses of golds, crimsons, or other 
hues which make for a vivid hued colour 
transparency. 

Whether he chooses black and white 
or colour for sunrise or sunset photo- 
graphy, the photographer will discover 
new photographic beauty in the skies. 
His first efforts may not secure perfect 
sky shots, but after a few trials he will dis- 
cover the types of clouds most suitable 


for black and white filming, or the colour | uammemmmemmmmmmemmmmmmcce ; ? 
ce 


combinations most desirable for colour 


transparencies. 5.—EXTREMES OF SHADING IN A SUNSET CLOUDSCAPE AT LAKE CONCORD, FLORIDA 
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CHINESE ANIMAL POTTERY OF 2,000 


YEARS AGO - 





CHINESE POTTERY PENS : 
grey glaze. 


Height 1? ins., diameter 3} ins. 


OTTERY pens each with its animal 
inmate have been found in very early 


Chinese tombs. They are almost identical 
in shape with our dog baskets, having the cut- 
away entrance left for the animal to make its 
way in or out with a convenient little jump. 
Experts have classified them as being of the 
Han dynasty (B.c. 206 to A.D. 220), but some of 
them may have been made as late as the begin- 
ning of the Ming dynasty. The modelling of the 
pens is, as one would expect, primitive, and 
the pottery and the glaze are somewhat crude, 
but all the pieces have character and the 
animals are well modelled and entertaining. 

The Han dynasty united China into a 
powerful and prosperous empire. It takes its 
name from the river Han, a tributary of the 
Yangtse, and is a name of which the Chinese 
became very proud. While the Han emperors 
were in power the Chinese made contact with 
the West, which influenced their lives and tastes 
and was probably largely instrumental in creat- 
ing a love of animals and pets, although the 
introduction of Buddhism round about A.D. 67 
would also have encouraged this tendency, as it 
preached care and kindness to animals. 

The greatest of the Han Emperors was the 
sixth, who was known as Wu-Ti, the Warrior 
Emperor. Although he waged many wars it 
was thanks to the established peace which 
followed them that China was given the golden 
opportunity to give herself up to the creative 
arts and a revival of learning. The pottery 
made during this period is bold and original, and 
although one cannot expect to find all the 
refinements of later periods, it has high artistic 
merit and considerable technical skill. 





BEAR CUB IN A DEEP PEN WITH THE CHARACTERISTIC DOG-BASKET OPENING. Rough 
(Middle) A LARGE LAMB, WITH A WELL MODELLED HEAD, IN A SHALLOW PEN. 


Modelling in general much more elaborate than usual. 


IN A PEN WITH NO OPENING. 


Chieu Yen type. 
Fine crackled thick glaze. 


The little animals found in the pens here 
described and illustrated may be lacking in 
zoological exactitude, but they are nevertheless 
always interesting, and no two are alike. Most 
Han pottery has been found in tombs, and it is 
certain that practically all pottery pens come 
from this source, which accounts for their fine 
state of preservation. It is only in compara- 
tively recent times that they have been found in 
sufficient quantity to enable them to be studied, 
but they are still extremely rare and difficult to 
come by, and fetch anything up to £40 each. 

The Chinese believe that every mortal has 
two souls, a “‘material’’ and a ‘“‘spiritual’’ soul, 
and that when a man dies it is the duty of his 
relations to see that both these souls are pro- 
vided with the necessities and the luxuries to 
which they were accustomed on earth, and 
which it is believed they will require in their 
new sphere. In the very earliest days a man’s 
tomb was therefore stored with all his personal 
belongings, including his wives, concubines, 
servants and animals, which had to be sacrificed 
that they might be buried with him. 

Confucius was the first to teach that this 
slaughtering was wrong, and it became the 
custom instead to make models of such human 
beings and animals as the deceased might wish 
to have near him on the other side and bury 
these with him, together with clothes, mirrors, 
weapons, jewels and food. There must therefore 
have been a fairly large and continuous demand 
for these pottery models, and in early contem- 
porary literature reference is made to several 
potteries which manufactured them. 

It has been established that in later periods 
wood superseded pottery and _ porcelain for 





Height 14 ins., diameter 44 ins. 


By LADY INGRAM 


(Right) SMALL DOG ASLEEP 


Height 1} ins., diameter 4} ins. 





DOG GUARDING A BONE IN A PEN 
WITH 12 HOLES IN THE SIDES. Yuch 


Chieu Yen type. Height 14 ins., diameter 5 ins. 


tomb furnishings, and that the tombs with 
pottery equipment are probably not later than 
early Tang (A.D. 618-906). Naturally, the 
wooden objects disintegrated and so have been 
lost to posterity. Later still, as late in fact as 
the last century, it was customary to burn all 
kinds of objects which might be useful to the 
deceased, so that the smoke could re-form in the 
spirit world and be used by him, and later still 
only paper was burned on which a description of 
the object had been written. It is thanks to the 
lasting quality of the stone ware and the glaze 
used that these delightful little pens have come 
down to us from 2,000 years ago. 





FRIGHTENED PIGLET IN PEN MORE LIKE A CONVENTIONAL BOWL THAN MOST, HAVING UNDER THE GLAZE 
MOULDED MASK HANDLES WITH RINGS. Soft sage green glaze. Chieu Yen type. Height 2? ins., diameter 5} ins. (Middle) 
PIG WITH A LARGE SNOUT IN DEEP PEN WITH CUT-OUT OPENING. Red stone-ware with celadon green glaze. Chieu Yen type. 
Height 2} ins., diameter 44 ins. (Right) A PIG MUCH TOO LARGE FOR ITS PEN. Bright green glaze. Height 14 ins., diameter 3} ins. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


VARIETIES OF NUTCRACKER 


OULD you kindly tell me the purpose of 

WY the object shown in the enclosed photo- 

graphs? It is made of white wood very 

well tooled. The orifice will only take a small 

hazel nut. It was bought at a small bric-a-brac 

shop about 25 years ago in the West Country.— 
F. Wintour, Broadstone: Dorset. 

This is a nutcracker of a type made of box- 
wood during the second half of the 17th century. 
Early nutcrackers were made to crack small, 
hard-shelled nuts such as filberts and cob nuts. 





BOXWOOD NUTCRACKER OF A TYPE 
MADE DURING THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE 17th CENTURY, WITH SCREW 
ACTION 
See question : Varieties of Nutcracker 

They were a French innovation of the 16th 
century. An early type of cracker took the 
form of a draped human figure terminating in 
a carved head, the lower jaw of which was 
hinged to the back handle, causing it to drop 
when the handles were opened. Early in the 
17th century the upper part of one handle 
might be hollowed to contain a larger nut. 
Towards the middle of the 17th century various 
styles of single cracker were evolved, without 
hand-pieces and with a screw action, as in our 
correspondent’s example. In the 18th century 
double-handled varieties re-introduced, 
but made of metal. 


ON A ROCKINGHAM FRUIT DISH 
From Lord Talbot de Malahide. 


The Rockingham dish shown in the accom- 
panying photograph belongs to a fruit service on 
which are painted views of Irish 
On this dish there is a view 
of Malahide Castle, which shows the 
south front of the castle before the 
addition of the round tower at the 
south-east angle. It would be inter- 
esting to know the approximate date 
of the dish, as this should provide a 
date before which the tower could not 
have been built. The name “ Mala- 
hide Castle, Dublin” appears on the 
back of the dish, but there is no 
mark.—TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, 
Malahide Castle, Dublin. 


were 


seats. 


The Rockingham works of 
Brameld and Co., at Swinton, 
Yorkshire, made porcelain from 
1826 until the factory closed down 
in 1842. On stylistic grounds the 
fruit dish may be dated about 1840. 
The view may be based on one of the 
series of engraved views of country 
seats published in The Copper Plate 
Magazine. Allowance must be made 
for an uncertain interval of time 
between the making of the drawing 


ROCKINGHAM FRUIT DISH, 
MALAHIDE CASTLE BEFORE THE ADDITION OF THE SOUTH- 
EAST TOWER 


See question : On a Rockingham Fruit Dish 


from which the view was taken and the use 
of the series of views for decorating the 
service. In his article on Malahide Castle 
(April 18, 1947) Mr. Hussey pointed out 
that the south-east tower is later than the 
two 18th-century towers of the west front, 
which it resembles. 


AN “ELIJAH” DAMASK CLOTH 


Having read the letters about the 
Waterloo table napkins in your issues of 
February 13 and July 23, 1948, I should 
be glad to have your opinion about an old 
hand-woven linen cloth about 36 ins. by 
25 ins. depicting scenes from the life of 
Elijah. One can easily distinguish the 
words Elias, Baal, Helizeus, Jordane, 
Mons Oreb, Vidva Sarep and III Regum, 
Capt XVII. The cloth appears to be woven 
in two identical strips.—R. B. MANNING 
(Miss), Garfield Corner, Felixstowe. 

This linen damask belonging to our 
correspondent is Flemish and probably 
dates from the 16th century. A damask 
napkin in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(858-1907) is woven with scenes from the 
life of the prophet Elijah. 


“PRINCESS MARIE” 


I enclose a photograph of a portrait 
painted on a wood panel about 18 ins. by 
12 ins. On the back is written in a hand 
which may be contemporary, though one 
cannot be sure: “Princess Marie.” The 
picture was bought in Switzerland some 
years ago. Except for a certain hardness 
in the portrait’s left eye, the draughtsmanship 
appears perfect. Can it be a portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and who can have painted it ?— 
W. W. Scott-Moncrierr, Horham, Diss, 
Norfolk. 

To judge by the costume this portrait was 
painted in 1575, or a few years earlier or 
later. It is in the tradition of Antonio Moro, 
though hardly from his hand. Portraits of this 
kind were painted by Anthonis Blocklandt of 
Montfoort (1534-1583), a Dutch painter, who 
after visiting Italy settled at Utrecht. Although 
the iconography of Mary Queen of Scots is a 
highly controversial subject, this is not likely to 
have been intended as a portrait of her. If the 
name on the back of the picture has any 
authority, it may refer to one of the Hapsburg 
princesses. 


SIR CHARLES DAVERS OF 
RUSHBROOK 


In Country LIFE of July 16, 1948, there 
is reproduced on page 124 a portrait of Sir 
Charles Davers by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from 
the collection of the Marquess of Bristol. I was 








PORTRAIT OF A _ LADY, 


circa 1840, WITH A VIEW OF 


circa 1575. SCHOOL 
OF ANTONIO MORO 


See question ; ‘Princess Marie”’ 


much interested to see it, as I was able to 
identify a picture in my possession as a minia- 
ture copy of the portrait in question. My copy 
would appear to have been executed more or less 
contemporaneously with the original. I should 
be very much obliged if you would let me know 
who Sir Charles Davers was, and where he 
lived ; he does not appear in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. His country mansion is 
apparently depicted in the background of the 
picture.—A. Dunspon, Pightley Corner, 
Spaxton, Somerset. 

The portrait of Sir Charles Davers in the 
possession of the Marquess of Bristol was 
painted by Reynolds in 1773. The fourth Earl 
of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, married in 1752 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Jermyn Davers of 
Rushbrook, and sister and eventual heir of Sir 
Charles Davers. Rushbrook, which lies about 
3 miles south-east of Bury St. Edmunds, passed 
from the Jermyns to the Davers family through 
the marriage of Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Jermyn, to Sir Robert Davers, 
Bart. Sir Charles Davers (1737-1806), grandson 
of Sir Robert, was the sixth and last baronet. 
He had a large family of children, 
but none of them was born in wed- 
lock. The house shown in the back- 
ground of the portrait is Rushbrook 
Hall, which was described and illus- 
trated in CouNTRY LIFE, October 
17, 1903. There is a bust version 
of the portrait at Saltram. An 
account of Sir Charles Davers and 
the Davers family will be found in 
Rushbrook Parish Register with Jer- 
myn and Davers Annals, 1903 
(Suffolk Green Books), 


A MEDIAVAL COFFER 


I wonder if you can put an 
approximate date to the chest illus- 
trated in the accompanying snap- 
shot. So far as is known it had been 
lying in the vicarage stables at Titch- 
field for at least sixty years. There 
is an old sketch in the village which 
shows the chest in the Southampton 
chapel of Titchfield church. The 
Vicar, the Rev. Norman Miller, 
and I decided that it should be 
cleaned up and put back in the 
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MEDLEVAL 
RECENTLY RESTORED TO TITCHFIELD 


IRON - BOUND COFFER 


CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. (Top) The 
gesso coating on the sides before removal; 
(below) after cleaning and repair 
See question: A Mediaval Coffer (page 194) 


church. The chest is of one-inch elm planking 
heavily iron bound. The lid is covered in raw- 
hide. The nails are hand wrought and clinched 
back on the inside. The measurements are: 
Length 4 ft., depth 2 ft. (plus curve of lid), 
width 2 ft. 

The whole body was heavily coated with 
whitewash to a depth of +4; in. The second coat 
from the wood was red. There are two locks and 
hasps, and a central hasp and padlock. One 
hasp was missing and has been replaced locally, 
and a key has been cut for the padlock, the padlock 
itself being hand made and possibly contemporary. 
In one of the bottom corners the wood was badly 
worm-eaten and in order to treat this I removed 
the whitewash and the woodwork was 
given a liberal application of worm-killer 
and then sandpapered and wax polished. 
The chest is now the colour of dark 
honey.—A. E. JOHNSTON (Capt., R.N.), 
Hollam Lodge, near Fareham, Hamp- 
shire. 

This coffer (it is not a chest) is of a 
medizval type used for transport, and in 
this case probably used later as a church 
chest for holding evidences, the church 
plate or vestments. Coffers of the 14th 
and 15th centuries of this type were 
usually covered with leather, but this 
particular one had only the leather on 
the lid, and the sides coated with gesso 
or plaster, and painted. In the Public 
Record Office there is a similar coffer 
with a canted lid top covered with 
leather, and the sides with gesso, painted 
red, It is difficult to understand the 
reason for the gesso treatment, and why 
the whole of the coffer was not covered 
in leather, as is usually the case with 
medieval standards and trussing coff- 
ers, and 17th- and 18th-century trunks. 
The coffer in the Public Record Office, 
a photograph of which is reproduced for 
comparison, is said to have been the 
travelling coffer of Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort, mother of Henry VII. 

Captain Johnston and his vicar are 
to be congratulated on restoring this 
coffer to the church, but it is a great 
pity that the gesso coating was re- 
moved from the sides, for medizeval 
coffers of this type in their original 
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IRON-BOUND COFFER IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
WITH LEATHER, THE SIDES BEING COATED WITH GESSO 
See question: A Mediaval Coffer (page 194) 


state are extremely rare. Gesso in place of 
leather on the sides may have been used in order 
to give the surface of the wood a good founda- 
tion for painting. A coating of gesso or plaster, 
however, does not seem a good protection against 
the weather to which a coffer would be subject 
when being moved about. 


PASTEL BY JOHN RUSSELL 


I have a pastel of my great-grandfather, 
Henry Douglas, aged about 18 months, with his 
mother. He was born in 1790 and died in 1886. 
Owing to a very deep mount no signature is 
visible on the picture, but my family have always 
understood the artist to be a John (?) Russell, 
who lived at or near Guildford. I should be most 
grateful for any information you can give me 
about this artist. Is his work considered to be of 
merit ?—H. M. Douc Las (Miss), Adhurst Cot- 
tage, near Petersfield, Hampshire. 


John Russell, R.A., was one of the most 
eminent portrait painters in crayons of the 18th 
century. Born at Guildford in 1745, he went to 
London at an early age to study portraiture 
under Francis Cotes, R.A., but he soon developed 
a technique of his own. His crayons were made 
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THE TOP IS COVERED 


by himself without oil or resin, and probably for 
this reason the brilliant colours in which he 
delighted have generally remained fresh to the 
present day. The chalky appearance, which is 
found in the work of many of his contem- 
poraries, was avoided by Russell by his method 
of blending his crayons and by carefully and 
gently rubbing in each colour with his fingers. 
He detailed his procedure in his Elements of 
Painting with Crayons, published about 1772. He 
was a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
and in 1789 he became ‘‘Crayon Painter”’ to the 
King and the Prince of Wales. The portrait under 
consideration was evidently painted about 1792. 


A PAINTING BY RIGAUD 


I am anxious to establish the identity of the 
figures in the enclosed photograph of an oil 
painting by J. F. Rigaud. The picture came 
into the possession of my family in Liverpool 
by means of a wedding gift from a local resident. 
The pupil in the picture bears a resemblance 
to Miss Lucy Locker, also of Liverpool, in a 
painting by Rigaud reproduced in Conversation 
Pieces by Sacheverell Sitwell, published by 
Batsford, Fig. 104. The music master, how- 
ever, bears no resemblance to any member 
of that family, but bears a marked like- 
ness to some of the portraits and busts of 
the composer Joseph Haydn. The por- 
trait is signed and dated 1789, whereas 
Haydn did not visit London for the first 
time until 1791. Did Rigaud ever visit 
Vienna in 1788-89? Rigaud painted 
other promising men. His portrait of 
Nelson as a sub-lieutenant has recently 
been acquired by the National Maritime 
Museum from Trafalgar House.—G. D. 
LockeTT, Pankridge Farm, Bledlow 
Ridge, High Wycombe, Buckingham- 
shire. 

The features of the music master, if 
he was a music master, have a certain 
resemblance to those of Haydn, but the 
face is too broad. In 1789 Rigaud was 
painting in London and is not likely to 
have visited Vienna. Among the six 
pictures which he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in that year, one (No. 173) 
was entitled Portraits of a Gentleman 
and His Daughter. It is possible that 
this is the picture, in which case the 
man will not be a music master but the 
proud father of the girl at the instrument. 


Questions intended for these pages 
should be forwarded to the Editor, 
Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 








THE YOUNG MUSICIAN, BY J. F. RIGAUD, SIGNED 


AND DATED 1789 
See question : A Painting by Rigaud 





W.C.2, and a stamped addressed envelope 
enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation 
be made. 
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MORE MEAT FROM THE HILLS 


By PETER TOLSON 





HILL-COUNTRY DEVON CATTLE ON AN EXMOOR FARM 


good deal of land in these islands. It is 

used of land at sea level or on the moun- 
tain top, it can be downland, breckland or 
estuery. The type of land referred to as 
marcinal here, however, is that which is found 
at a higher level, probably all above 600 ft. 
which, owing to its remoteness, rainfall and soil 
quaiity, cannot produce food to the amount per 
acre of a more fertile and protected vale farm. 

Owing to the way in which the Hill Farming 
Act is framed, only a few of the farmers of this 
land benefit from it. They do not reap the 
reward of heavy crops sold in guaranteed mar- 
kets at fixed prices. Furthermore, their cost of 
production per unit of produce is such as to 
make their profit small. 

Such land is to be found on Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, the Welsh Mountains, the Pennines, 
Cleveland Hills, on the Yorkshire Moors and in 
the Lake District. It amounts to about 4,500,000 
acres or 12 per cent. of the total agricultural 
land of England and Wales. The increase in 
its productivity is one of the major problems 
before the agricultural industry to-day. The 
question lies equally before the towns- 
man if he values good beef and mutton 
insufficiency. It is the task of produc- 
ing as much good quality meat from 
the mountain and moorland as possible. 

It is well worth while, in this age 
of meagre fare, therefore, to hold the 
glass over Exmoor as a typical area 
of marginal land, and try to see what 
malady her farmers suffer. Care must 
be taken not to generalise the results 
too widely, however, for every farm in 
England is an entity—a fact that 
many who brag that they are the 
farmer’s friends often forget. 

The Exmoor farmer is a smaller 
man than some, with perhaps 150 acres 
and holding the right to graze allot- 
ments, or common land, on the moor. 
He is a producer of store Devon cattle 
and sheep, generally Exmoor Horn 
crosses. As sales of clotted cream 
are now forbidden, he has little 
or no regular income except that 
realised annually at the cattle and 
sheep fairs. 

None the less, the disturbance to 
English farming practice caused by 
the dire need of a monthly cheque 
such as is offered by the Milk Market- 
ing Board is apparent there. Here 
and there a single churn stands at the 
farm-gate, stark evidence of how war- 
time needs and planning pull heed- 
lessly against centuries of established 
method. Recent costings show up 
this folly—beef pays better than milk 
on the moor, but it pays yearly, not 
monthly—ten shillings “‘in the paw.” 
is better than a promised pound. 


"Te adjective ‘“‘marginal”’ is applied to a 





ROADS LEADING TO THE 
NARROW, 
IMPASSABLE TO MODERN FARM MACHINERY 


Boulders protruding from the steep combe 
sides, a 60-in. rainfall, poor soil, small fields, 
high maintenance costs for the beech-topped 
banks, lack of capital for equipment, poor 
agricultural educational standards and a serious 
lime deficiency, all these and other factors bar the 
way to progress despite the nation’s need for food. 

The Exmoor agricultural decline began at 
the start of the century, when the first refrigera- 
tor ships sailed into English ports. To save, for 
the city, a few pence a pound on beef and 
mutton, farm buildings rotted, the land went 
back, and implements were sold for ready cash. 
The farmer lived, and his son grew up, with a 
“patch and mend”’ attitude to their way of life. 
To expand was to lose money—he therefore 
ranched his farm, kept less stock, and waited for 
the worst. 

The recent uplift in farming fortunes 
brought little or no relief. The long-awaited 
Hill Farming Act became law and offered sub- 
sidies on hill cattle and sheep to some, but only 
one-fifth of the Exmoor men qualify for them, 
The Marginal Land Improvement Scheme came. 
but Somerset C.A.E.C. have not made a single 





FARMS ARE 


OFTEN 
MUD-BOUND AND HIGH-BANKED AND 


payment under it. Did the scheme not direct 
the C.A.E.C. to await claims from the farmer; 
the type of farmer under consideration probab.y 
never read it. Even if he had, there were 
probably other clauses to exclude him. Since 
then, however, the Calf Subsidy Scheme of 1947, 
now in full swing, whereby a subsidy is paid on 
year-old calves, is doing some good to the cattle 
side of Exmoor’s problem. It is at least a step 
in the right direction and should be made 
permanent for the hill man. 

Sheep remain a difficulty. Mutton prices 
rise, but so do production costs. Wool, once the 
rent-paying commodity of the sheep farm, 
stands at only 140 per cent. of the 1927-9 
average price. An attempt to pay a bonus of 
3d. per lb. on hill wools in 1948 has not, so far, 
reached Exmoor, as the Devon Closewool breed 
was omitted from the schedule at first, and 
though it has since been admitted, severer 
grading by Ministry officials has quite nullified 
the excellent, though inadequate, intention. 

Roads that actually cross the moor from 
end to end are for the most part good. They are 
reminiscent of those that traverse the Yorkshire 
dales and North-west Yorkshire Moors 
—‘‘where there’s scenery, there’s 
roads,’’adalesman once told thewriter. 
Beyond, leading to the farms them- 
selves, they could not be worse—narrow, 
mud-bound and high-banked, impass- 
able to modern agricultural machinery 
and delivery lorries. Credit, but not 
many grants, are doubtless available 
for the improvement of them. Exmoor 
farmers, however, have had a good 
year if they net £250 after making a 
fair allowance for the family’s labour 
on the farm. £2,000 makes only a 
very short road to-day. The annual 
interest would be £90. Many farms 
are a mile and more from the tarmac. 
It is, in fact, the use of these excellent 
motor roads which is partially re- 
sponsible for the decline in the sheep 
population. They were once gated at 
the entrance to the common lands, but 
the motorist, and more particularly 
the lorry driver, leaves the gate open. 
The law says a man is liable for the 
damage caused by his sheep when they 
stray, so the farmer, who perhaps lives 
some miles from the common, nolonger 
takes the risk. He has ceased to stock 
the commons. The way to make the 
commons stock-proof is to put a grid 
over a hole in the road at the entrance 
—cars pass over it, but animals 
cannot. But the roads are public and 
grids therefore illegal. None the less, 
there is some evidence that daylight 
has penetrated officialdom at last on 
this difficulty. Meanwhile, the number 
of sheep declines and the number 
of motorists increases. 
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By far the greatest tragedy of Exmoor, and, 
indeed, of all such areas in the country, is the 
drift from the high ground of the men who were 
born to farm there. To farm indifferent land 
at 1,000 ft. with a 60-in. rainfall calls most 
urgently for a man with knowledge, skill and 
ability to put his all into his holding. Such 
farming stock, crushed by the low financial 
returns and disappointments, are fast leaving 
the Moor. Notice was handed in by five in a 
single parish last Michaelmas. Sons grow up on 
the farms, but, as they think, escape to the 
towns or to better farming areas. They will not 
face the life they saw their fathers suffer over a 
score of years. The rate of drift is double even 
the pre-war change in other areas. There is an 
incoming tide of tenants and purchasers, to be 
sure, but what a tide—unskilled city men, 
retired servicemen, hunting folk, breeders of 
dogs—all rush in, not to farm the land in the 
traditional way by rearing cattle and breeding 
sheep, but to escape the town. Up to £10,000 is 
paid for farms that can never justify the price, 
whatever the future. Young farmers, perhaps 
more skilful, but without capital, come and 
bring their dairy herds with them. Landlords, 
anxious for that rare thing, vacant possession, 
with consequent capital appreciation on what 
was for years a troublesome investment, quietly 


forget the state of the farm and the meaning of 
good husbandry. Thirty-foot hedges, bracken 
and gorse do not worry the London lady who 
would breed Alsatians, or write a novel 
there. 

What, therefore, is at stake, and where lies 
the remedy? Simply that an eighth of England 
and Wales is producing only a portion of the 
livestock and livestock products that it could 
and should. It is unlikely that cereals or roots 
will ever be an economic success in these places. 
The nation is short of food. The meat ration is 
lower than ever. The nation cannot afford, at 
any rate for many years to come, to purchase the 
missing food from overseas. 

Within the next eighteen months the people 
of this land will cast votes on their future. With 
their larder as bare as it is, no voter in any 
constituency, be it urban or rural, can afford to 
consider the problem as anything but of the 
gravest consequence. The existing or future 
Government must produce an answer. No par- 
ticular party is to blame. Cheap imported food, 
by which the rest of the country grew rich in 
days gone by, is directly responsible for the 
poverty and lack of productivity of the hill and 
marginal land. The debt must be paid back; in 
the repayment one shelf of the larder will be 
filled—filled with that prime beef and choice 


A NATURALIST IN KHAKI 


I found myself drafted as a raw recruit, 

with about a hundred others, to an 
infantry regiment which had its training centre 
in Thomas Hardy’s Dorchester. For nearly ten 
hours a day we were taught how to handle 
a rifle and respond automatically to the words 
of command—a new and rather irksome 
experience for me, who was more accustomed to 
the self-imposed discipline of remaining rigidly 
in one position only when watching wild-fowl on 
an open marsh or badgers at some woodland 
sett. Foot-drill (square-bashing) was a daily 
routine during the first intensive month of 
training, and the equally monotonous, though 
less formal, ‘‘spud-bashing”’ fatigues kept us 
in barracks on two evenings a week. 

* * * 

At the foot of a steep slope on the east side 
of the camp the silver ribbon of the River 
Frome meandered lazily through the flat 
water-meadows; and sometimes, when I was 
being initiated into the mysteries of a light 
machine-gun or anti-tank weapon, | caught 
a brief glimpse of that far more attractive 
mystery, a kingfisher, as it flashed upstream, 
its turquoise plumage intensified by the sun- 
light. ‘“‘What are you doing?” the instructor 
would shout, in a voice that must have carried 
to the far side of the huge concrete parade 
ground. ‘‘Just thinking, I suppose? Well, 
I’m the one what has to think round here—not 
you!” The usual ripple of laughter ran through 
the class, not because the remark was original 
(it was one of the sergeant’s stock-in-trade 
gibes) but because it afforded a diversion from 
the formal atmosphere of the lesson. 

There were other occasions when my atten- 
tion wandered. One particular incident remains 
fixed in my memory, for it happened on a Satur- 
day morning when the whole company was 
formed up for the C.O.’s solemn weekly inspec- 
tion. The colonel himself had just arrived on 
the square with the second-in-command, when 
suddenly I heard a high-pitched kek-kek-kek- 
kek-kek-kek high above me; then a pair of 
peregrines appeared over the parade ground and 
dived low among a passing flock of pigeons. 
No one moved—perhaps no one even heard the 
cry of the hunting falcons above the booming 
cannonade of the adjutant’s voice—but my 
eyes were strained to watch every detail of the 
exciting chase. The tiercel made his kill, passed 
the prey to the falcon in mid-air, and a few 
seconds later the two birds flew off towards the 
coast on flickering, crescent-shaped wings, while 
a small cloud of feathers slowly drifted down and 
came to rest on the parade ground. Fortunately 
f-had been able to watch the whole incident 
without turning my head an inch from the 
angle prescribed for a soldier standing to 


G riouna after war broke out in 1939, 


attention; only my eyes followed the peregrines 
as they dwindled into two indistinct specks and 
finally merged in the cloudless sky. For me, 
the sight of those birds had transformed the 
barrack square from a wilderness of bare con- 
crete into a place of interest; and so great was 
the spell cast on my mind by this experience that 
from then onwards I almost began to look for- 
ward to drill parades! But watch as I might, 
I never saw the peregrines again. 

In due course a commission brought me 
greater freedom, even though it carried with it 
a greater share of responsibility; and I found 
that the comparatively informal life which 
I now led as a subaltern in an infantry battalion 
in the field was a great advantage as far as the 
pursuit of natural history was concerned. We 
spent a great deal of time doing exercises in 
various parts of the country and in one locality 
I was able to add the pine-marten, one of our 
rarest British mammals, to my list of species 
observed. True, I had only a brief glimpse of 
him, but during the few minutes while we looked 
at each other at a distance of ten yards, time 
itself seemed to stand still and every detail of 
the animal’s beauty impressed itself indelibly on 
my mind. 

Foxes and otters I saw quite often, and on 
one exercise I had an unexpected encounter 
with some badgers in a wood. It was pitch-dark 
and nearly midnight when we arrived there 
after a long march and I was glad to lie down in 
a blanket and greatcoat for a few hours’ sleep. 
Just before dawn I awoke, feeling rather cold, 
and to my surprise I saw three badger cubs in 
the half-light scuffling and romping among the 
fallen leaves. We had been allotted quarters in 
the middle of a large sett, and the cubs were 
having a rough-and-tumble, blissfully unaware 
of the presence of a whole company of soldiers. 
I have often noticed that badger cubs are less 
cautious than adults, and these were no excep- 
tion; but after a few minutes they got wind of us 
and made a terrified rush for home, almost 
falling over two of the men who, never having 
seen badgers before, thought that they were 
small black-and-white bears. 

* * * 

In June, 1944, my battalion formed part of 
an assault division for the invasion of Normandy, 
and during the consolidation of our bridgehead, 
(when some of the fiercest battles of the war 
took place) I saw some interesting species. 
Salamanders, though absent from Britain, were 
not uncommon in the low-lying meadows near 
the River Seulles, and I kept one of these brilliant 
orange and black, newt-like amphibians in a tin 
filled with damp moss in the hope that I might 
be able to make a pet of it, but it proved to be 
so unresponsive that eventually I let it go. A 
more successful pet was a young jackdaw that 
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mutton that is needed to build up the strength 
of those who labour in the export drive. Meat 
is fuel to the manual worker. 

Crocodile tears have been shed long enough 
over this matter. Nothing of consequence has 
been achieved. It is well said that there is no 
progress without suffering. Progress lies some- 
where along a road that puts the bullock and the 
sheep back in their original numbers on these 
hills, that reinstates the old Exmoor cream 
trade, or perhaps farm-house butter-making 
elsewhere; this would leave skim milk at the 
farm for increased calf rearing. The plan must 
allow cheap, or entirely subsiaised rebuilding of 
farm and home and cottage; provide fertilisers, 
lime and machinery. Along the road, in fact, 
that shapes a sensible and simplified assistance 
scheme to give the highly skilled marginal 
farmer something to live for and to aim at—a 
scheme that realises at once there is a depressed 
area on the hills of England comparable to pre- 
war Jarrow. 

The reconnaissance of that road to progress 
and the advance along it should not be beyond 
those who lead the world’s best farmers. The 
problem is before everyone in these islands 
to-day. 

To increase our food is a national task, not 
a local misfortune. 


= By MICHAEL BLACKMORE 


we found in a tree beside some slit trenches 

recently occupied by the enemy. The Germans 

had evidently fed him, for he showed little fear 

of humans; indeed, he made himself thoroughly 

at home with us and became so tame that after 

a few days he would fly to our wrists for food. 
* * * 


During the battle of Hottot (a small 
village near Caen) 1 came across a hobby’s nest 
in an oak tree that stood in No Man’s Land 
about half way between ourselves and the 
enemy. Despite the constant artillery and 
mortar fire that fell in this area the female 
seemed determined to brood her eggs, even 
when pieces of shrapnel blasted the tree. 
Unfortunately the nest was soon blown apart, 
and although the havoc of war had become 
such an accepted part of my daily life that it 
had ceased to make an impression on my mind, 
I was moved to sadness at the sight of the 
two birds hovering round the now leafless tree 
in great distress, unable to understand the 
cause of this sudden upheaval in their affairs, 

Not far from Hottot I found a colony of 
mouse-eared bats in the roof of a farm-house. 
I had never seen this species in Britain (where 
it is known only as a very rare vagrant), but in 
the Normandy bocage it was fairly numerous 
under the roofs of old buildings. At dusk one 
could see these huge bats hunting beetles in 
almost every orchard, and their sixteen-inch 
wing span and heavy, moth-like flight made 
them very conspicuous. The colony I discovered 
had only just changed hands, as it were; for 
while my patrol was investigating the attic we 
heard voices outside the yard and saw three 
demoralised German soldiers hurrying away 
towards a distant copse. 


As the British divisions pushed forward to 
trap the German Seventh Army at Falaise our 
heavy shell-fire drove several birds from the 
cover of the woods. During one of these 
“shoots” I had a magnificent view of a honey 
buzzard at close range, wheeling below me in the 
valley; and later, as we fought our way up the 
heavily defended slope towards the village of 
St. Pierre, a hoopoe settled on the ground just 
in front of our forward positions. Raising and 
lowering its long, black-tipped crest in alarm, 
the bird crouched flat while the shells burst 
around it, and I almost forgot the terrific din 
of battle as I admired the delicate pink colour 
of its head and breast and the sharp contrasting 
black-and-white barred wings. 


Suddenly the hoopoe jerked away through 
the shell-torn apple trees; it was the last wild 
creature I saw in Normandy. A few seconds 
later I heard an ear-splitting explosion, and my 
next recollection is of clean, white sheets on an 
English hospital bed. 
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NETHERBY HALL, CUMBERLAND-—II 


THE HOME OF SIR FERGUS GRAHAM, BT. 


> 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The misadventures of Lord Preston, the Jacobite, were followed by the rehabilitation of house and estate 
by Dr. Robert Graham, c. 1760-80, carried on by Sir James, second baronet of Netherby, between 1820 and 1850 





1—THE WEST FRONT, ADDED TO THE TUDOR TOWER, c. 1760 


of Esk and first Viscount Preston, is the 

most interesting figure in Netherby 
history between 1650 and 1750, though he can 
have lived there little since 


S: RICHARD GRAHAM, third baronet 


his youth. The historic 
house, from which many 
sons went out never or 


rarely to return, is appro- 
priately rich in children’s 
portraits—always more 
attractive than those of 
their elders, the majority 
of whom look very much 
like other men and women 
of their age, whether in 
buckskin boots and doub- 
lets, periwigs, or furbelows 
in the current fashion. The 
first Sir Richard is depicted, 
probably by Mytens, full 
length as Master of the 
Horse to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; but we reproduce 
his treasured silver medal 
of his Sovereign (Fig. 5). 
There is a delicious portrait 
of his second son, born 1635 
(Fig. 6), to which there is 
also a pendant: the coral 
stick that he is depicted 
holding (Fig. 7). The 
child became Sir Richard 
Graham, founder of the 
Norton-Conyers branch of 
the family. The elder boy 
and a sister were painted a 
decade earlier (Fig. 8). Of Sir 
George Graham, 2nd _bar- 
onet (1624-57), there is little 
to record but that he raised 


a large family at Netherby, 2 


of which Lord Preston was the eldest; James, 
the second son, founder of the family of 
Graham of Levens Hall; and William, the 
youngest, forbear of the existing line. The 
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last of this little gallery of 17th-century 
children is the pretty group of Lord Preston’s 
elder children, the second Viscount and Lady 
Widdrington, of whom more below, possibly 
painted at Paris when their father was 
Ambassador. 


That conscientious, loyal, but unfortu- 
nate man is portrayed at length by Burnet 
and Macaulay, if unflatteringly, owing to the 
part he took in history under James II and 
William III. His career is more closely con- 
nected with Nunnington Hall, Yorkshire 
(CouNTRY LIFE, Volume LxIII, page 148), 
where he spent his later years in retirement, 
than with Netherby, which, though his life 
was spared, the Government confiscated as 
security for his good behaviour. 

Although a Pretestant, he had won the 
confidence of the future James II by his 
vigorous opposition to the Exclusion Bill, 
for which he was rewarded with the Vis- 
countcy in the Scottish Peerage. (He always 
maintained that Charles I had made his 
grandfather a peer before the Battle of Edge- 
hill but that the patent had been lost or 
destroyed during the Civil Wars.) This 
Scottish peerage, appropriate to the inter- 
national traditions of the Grahams of 
Netherby, was no doubt given to enable him 
to take part in the Duke of York’s Edinburgh 
government. It also enabled him, after his 
Paris embassy, to be James’s Leader of the 
House of Commons as well as Lord President 
of the Council at the time of the Revolution. 
At the same time he was given the life patent 
of Master of the King’s Wardrobe, his accounts 
for which, discovered in his great iron-bound 








ROUND ROOM, IN THE SOUTH BOW OF THE WEST FRONT 








3.—THE BIG WEST DRAWING-ROOM. 


chest (Fig. 12), are among the most 
interesting of the Netherby muni- 
ments. There is also in it a parch- 
ment roll inscribed in his own 
hand “ My Pardon.” 

For, after William III’s acces- 
sion, he was in and out of the 
Tower pretty constantly, and was, 
indeed, one of the leading Protes- 
tant Jacobites. In 1690, with 
others, he was caught in a fishing 
smack making for France bearing 
a letter from the conspirators in- 
viting King James to come back. 
It is characteristic of him, perhaps, 
that the package was weighted 
to be thrown overboard in case 
of surprise, but somehow never 
was. He was condemned to death, 
but informed that he could save 
himself by discovering his accom- 
plices. It was said that every day 
he wrote a confession and burned 
it after supper. He handed over 
one confession, was still not re- 
prieved, and finally a fuller one, 
after which the patent of pardon 
was given him. It is a pathetic- 
ally human story, of a loyalty, 
and perhaps an ambition, which 
proved just not strong enough in 
the supreme test. 

Netherby remained in the 
Government’s hands till his death 
in 1695, and neither his son nor 
grandson appears to have returned. 
On the latter’s death in 1738 the 
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4.—DETAIL OF 
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DRAWING-ROOM 


With Lord Preston’s iron-bound chest 


CEILING, c. 1760 
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5.—SIR RICHARD GRAHAM’S MEDAL-PENDANT OF CHARLES I. 
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6.—RICHARD, SON OF SIR RICHARD. Circa 1637. 


(Right) 7—THE CORAL STICK DEPICTED IN FIG. 6 


peerage became extinct and the estates were 
left to his aunt, Lady Widdrington, whose 
husband was also a Jacobite of later vintage. 
When she died in 1757 the baronetage and 
estates went to two grandsons, both clergy- 
men, of the first Viscount’s youngest son, who 
had been Dean of Carlisle. The title went to 
the elder, whose descendants eventually 
settled in the United States; Netherby to the 
younger, Dr. Robert Graham, who held the 
living of Kirkandrews. 

Lady Widdrington, in making this parti- 
tion, seems to have known her great-nephews. 
The vicar of Kirkandrews had seen the con- 
dition of Netherby after half a century of 
neglect and non-resident squires. Water- 
logged acres, treeless and unenclosed, a 
poverty-stricken tenantry dwelling in hovels, 
a derelict and antiquated mansion, the whole 
reverting to a condition worse than that of 
the Debatable Lands in the middle ages. 
Borrowing money to reclaim the waste he 


8.—CHILDREN 


OF SIR RICHARD GRAHAM, c. 1625 


drained 1,000 acres, planted extensively, 
enclosed farms which he let rent free at first 
to the less thriftless tenants, improved a 
a neighbouring harbour, built villages and 
schools—of which the wide street of Long- 
town is an example—and, in short, made of 
Netherby one of the brightest, if not the most 
economic, of Georgian improvement schemes. 
“Whilst the slow work of draining and 
planting was going on,”’ the family chronicle 
relates, ““he commenced the building of a 
mansion on the old site. In laying out gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds he sought the 
advice of Mr. Howard of Corby, with whom 
he lived on intimate terms and whose taste 
and judgment he appreciated as_ they 
deserved.”’ Thus originated the splendid 
woods of Netherby and the woodland garden 
illustrated last week, and in the process the 
excavation of the Roman castrum which had 
occupied the site and been recorded by 
itinerant antiquaries. 


Fig. 1 gives an idea of his additions to 
the Tudor tower and Jacobean house, the 
Victorianised gable of which rises on the left. 
In effect he attached to its west side a 
Georgian range, the principal rooms grouped 
in the centre contained by twin bows, with a 
low range on either side containing kitchen at 
one end, a library at the other. What there 
was to the east, besides the tower, and 
whether his rebuilding extended so far, we do 
not know, since it was entirely reconstructed 
for his grandson by William Burn in the 
1840s. 

But several of the west rooms are intact 
and excellent examples of North-country 
Georgian. Indeed, the drawing-room, occupy- 
ing most of the centre (Figs. 3, 4) has a ceiling 
in the French taste which suggests that a 
London craftsman was brought to execute it, 
while the round boudoir beyond it (Fig. 2) 
has none of the somewhat provincial Rococo 
that the York decorators maintained into the 


9.—CHILDREN OF FIRST VISCOUNT PRESTON, c. 1685 
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10.—LADY CATHERINE GRAHAM. 
BEECHEY 


1760s. The date of these works is implied 
by the record that the Doctor’s second son 
was born in 1761 at Naworth, which had 
been lent to him while rebuilding was in 
progress. 

The expense of all this Whig idealism 
was greater than the economic yield. The 
Netherby estate under his management 
became a marvel rather than a model; and he 
had the misfortune in 1771 to have his most 
fertile reclamations submerged by a phenom- 
enal eruption of bog that, suddenly burst- 
ing through the top 
soil, engulfed and over- 
spread hundreds of acres. 
The catastrophe was 
presumably caused by the 
suppression of marsh gas 
by a drained and cul- 
tivated surface. To ensure 
against its recurrence he 
embarked on an_ ex- 
pensive and peculiar sys- 
tem of topsoil aeration 
which has left, in the 
park, large flat circular 
stones pierced in the 
middle with a blow-hole. 
At his death the estate 
was, aS a consequence, 
somewhat encumbered. 

But shortly afterwards, in 
1782, the Whig Government, in 
recognition of his progressive, 
and political, support, restored 
the Netherby baronetage to his 
son. The first Sir James Gra- 
ham, though a staunch supporter 
in Parliament of Pitt, was no 
accountant, still less a soil 
chemist, and most distinguished 
for his wife, a Galloway Stewart. 
To stimulate the estate’s pro- 
ductiveness, the newly acclaimed 
virtues of liming were resorted 
to recklessly, with the result 
that much of it was soon re- 
duced to sterility. Lady Cathe- 
rine Graham, tall, commanding 
and benevolent, bore him many 
daughters and at length a son. 
The proud parents procured Rae- 
burn from Edinburgh in 1797 
when he painted a most engag- 
ing portrait of the boy James, 
aged five (Fig. 11), to add 
to the Netherby. gallery of heirs. 
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Lady Catherine’s bounty was long 
remembered by tenants and estate staff. 
One of them is quoted in Torrens’s Life of 
Sir James Graham as recalling 


She would see in winter that the poor 
had enough blankets. A couple of miles was 
naught to her. She would walk it and back, and 
didna care for weather, to see after them that 
were sick. She was verra religious, partic’lar so, 
and gave away small books they called tracks. 
I mind her once when she was overtaken 
in a storm and got fairly fixed in the 
moss. . . . We got her to a house and I 
ran for the carriage to Netherby. Ah, there 
was never the like of her in the county. A 
fine, bold, good-hearted woman, aye. She 
went away to London when Sir James died, 
and we never saw her no more. 


That was in 1824, when the young Sir 
James Graham, already elected to and 
ejected from Parliament, was faced with an 
estate again impoverished and in the hands 
of an elderly reactionary steward. The story 
of his second reclamation of it is part of 
agricultural history and is well told in 
Torrens’s Life. 

By extensive draining, the turning of 
smallholdings into large well-equipped 
farms, the breeding of cattle, and replacing 
pauperised tenants by energetic farmers, he 
at length civilised the Debatable Lands and, 
by energetically carrying on his grand- 
father’s forestry, made of Netherby an 
economic proposition as well as a visual 
delight. 


Tall, handsome, and with the aloofness 
of a Whig aristocrat, he was less successful as 
a politician, never reconciling himself to the 
changed atmosphere after 1832, though he 
held office frequently. His personality is 
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11.—SIR JAMES GRAHAM OF NETHER- 
BY. RAEBURN, 1797 


stamped on his home by the large, frigid, 
baronial reconstruction of its east front, 
depicted last week. A memorable character, 


but, one feels, less attractive than the 
humane, idealistic, Georgian parson, his 
grandfather. 


Throughout these successive enlarge- 
ments and alterations, the Tudor tower sur- 
vived structurally intact, inaccessible but by 
its original entrance and newelg staircase. 
When in the ’thirties Sir Fergus Graham, 
great-grandson of the Victorian statesman, 
succeeded tothe unwieldy 
mansion, the tower con- 
stituted a massite ob- 
stacle toany steps towards 
reducing it. In 1937 the 
late H. J. Harding, 
F.R.I.B.A., entrusted with 
adapting Netherby to 
current conditions, de- 
cided that the only way 














involved quarrying com- 
munications through the 














8 ft. walls of the tower. 
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12._IRON-BOUND CHEST OF FIRST VISCOUNT PRESTON. 


Circa 1680 


1 Old Tower 


s Chca 1840 





By this means _ service 
quarters were made ac- 
cessible to the living- 
rooms other than through 
the dining-room; cloak- 
room and lavatory in the 
base of the tower were provided ad- 
joining the main entrance; already 
the kitchen adjoined the dining- 
room which, with the adjacent 
sitting-room, composed a com- 





Lan 


pact living plan enzbling the 
further rooms to be closed 


altogether when not required, 
with the exception of office 
and study at the south ex- 
tremity which are also accessible 
externally. The effect of the 
operation is to reduce the house 
for living purposes to the work- 
able dimensions that it probably 
possessed in the time of the first 
Sir James Graham of Esk in the 
17th century. 


Thus a home and a family 
that have been a famous entity 
for four if not five centuries of 
checkered Border history are, 
under Providence, equipped to 
face together another of those 
periods of disturbance and read- 
justment in the Debatable Lands. 
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STRATFIELD SAYE, HAMPSHIRE 


SOME FURNITURE AND 
TREASURES OF THE FIRST 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


HEN the first Duke of Wellington entered 
\ \ into possession of Stratfield Saye House, 
a detailed inventory was made of the 
furniture and effects taken over by him from 
Lord Rivers (who removed for his own use only 
a small amount of furniture then in the house). 
Among the items in this inventory ‘“‘a most 
excellent large square mahogany library table 
with drawers,’’ and a pair of ‘‘stuff’d back loung- 
ing chairs with bronze and gilt chair frames ”’ 
can be recognised (Figs. 1,4). One of these chairs 
and the library table also figure in a drawing of 
the library by the Duchess of Wellington in 
1820. 

The pedestal library table (which dates from 
the Director period) is unusual in having the top 
enclosed by hinged flaps, which may have been 
a later addition. In the Divector (1754) a number 
of library tables of the open pedestal type are 
figured, some plain and some much enriched. 

The tub-shaped chair (Fig. 4) is faced in 





1.—PEDESTAL LIBRARY TABLE WITH FOLD- 
ING TOP. Circa 1755. In the possession of Lord 
Rivers and acquired by the Duke with the house 





2.—MAHOGANY READING CHAIR. Circa 1820 





4.—TUB CHAIR WITH GILT AND BRONZED 
LION MASKS. Style of George Smith, Circa 1810. 
Acquired with the house 


front with supports carved with an archaic lion mask 
and an anthemium. A chair of similar design, which is 
figured in George Smith’s Designs for Household Furni- 
ture (1808) is described as a “‘library’”’ chair and it is 
stated in the text that the framework is “usually of 
mahogany or any elegant wood,”’ the carved ornaments 
gilt or bronzed, the seats and backs ‘‘of morocco leather 
according to fancy.” 

The mahogany caned bergére, which dates from 
about 1820 (Fig. 2) is similar to one shown in Robert 
Thorburn’s group of the first Duke of Wellington and his 
grandchildren in the library at Stratfield Saye which was 
painted in 1852. The chair has a caned extending foot- 
rest so that it served for reclining. A similar bergére is 
figured in Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary (1803). With 
the swinging reading desk it serves for a reading chair. 

The furniture introduced by the first Duke is chiefly 
French, and of the second half of the 18th century, 
bought in Paris in 1816-1817. After the fall of Napoleon, 
Englishmen of taste seized the opportunity of securing 
furniture of the great French period from France, which 
had not recovered from the shock of the Napoleonic wars. 
The Prince Regent bought furniture under the advice of 
4 ; Lord Yarmouth (afterwards Lord Hertford). The pedes- 
3.—MARQUETRIED COMMODE. Circa 1770. Bearing stamp of Jacques D’autriche tals for busts of Roman Emperors and Kings of France 
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were bought by the Duke of Welling- 
ton in 1817; and the two commodes 
in the drawing-room. One (Fig. 3) 
bears the stamp of Jacques D’autriche 
(a translation of the maker’s Flemish 
name, Van Oostenryk), who received 
the Maitrise in 1765 and died in 1778. 
This maker, who specialised in mar- 
quetried furniture, is well represented 
in the Mobilier National. The other is 
by Etienne Levasseur (1721-1798) one 
of the leading ébénistes of the second 
half of the century, who was employed 
under Louis XVI in copying and re- 
pairing pieces by André Charles Boulle. 

Levasseur was one of the cabinet- 
makers who copied the work of André 
Charles Boulle so closely that certain 
cabinets in the Louvre were for a long 
time considered authentic specimens of 
the master’s work. 

The French furniture bought by 
the Duke was dispatched from Paris 
in 1818 by the Chevalier Bonnemaison, 
and in his list are included four gaines 
(pedestals), eight bibliothéques, ou bas 
d’armoires, and un grand cabinet Boulle 
(now in the drawing-room). 

At Stratfield Saye there are a num- 
ber of gifts from the Allied Sovereigns 
after Waterloo, such as porcelain, and 
gold boxes, which as the first Duchess 
of Wellington said (of the services given 
by the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia) were ‘‘all tributes to 
merit.’’ Gold boxes were a frequent 
form of tribute, and the Duke when in 
Paris in 1815, showed Lady Shelley his 
collection of gold boxes mounted with 
portraits of European sovereigns. In 
a case (Fig. 5) are boxes mounted with portraits 
of the King of Prussia, and the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia. 

There are no inscriptions on these boxes, 
and the dates and circumstances of their pre- 
sentation are not fully known; they may have 
been given during the first or second Congress of 
Vienna, or at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The oblong gold box in the lowest tier was given 
by the city of Londonderry in 1807. The box in 
the middle of the uppermost tier was presented 
to the Duke by the Prince Regent and bears his 
cameo portrait. That to the right of it was given 
with the Freedom of the City, by the city of 
York in 1827. The box mounted with the por- 
trait of Napoleon III (top left), who was pro- 
claimed Emperor in 1852 and died in 1873, was 


5.—WELLINGTON TREASURES. 
George given by King Charles I on the scaffold to Archbishop Juxon, and subsequently in the posses- 
sion of King James II, the Old Pretender and the Young Pretender (bottom left); Lord Wellesley’s 


watch (bottom right) 


a gift to the second Duke of Wellington and 
is signed by its maker, Maurice Mayer, Joaillier 
de l’Empereur, 20, rue Vivienne Paris, and the 
portrait is signed Passot. 

The two steel Keys of Madrid bear gold 
medallions surrounded by brilliants, with por- 
traits of Ferdinand VI of Spain, and his wife, 


‘Donna Varvara of Braganza. 


The movement of Lord Wellesley’s repeat- 
ing watch in the same case is signed ‘‘Tho 
Mudge, London,” one of the most eminent 
makers, who was made watch-maker to George 
III in 1776. The lesser George (bottom left) 
was given by Charles I on the scaffold to Arch- 
bishop Juxon, in 1649. In accordance with the 
King’s wish it was given to Charles II. It was in 
the possession of James II and of his son 
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Seven gold presentation boxes; the Keys of Madrid; lesser 


(the Old Pretender) and later of Prince Charles 
Edward (the Young Pretender). From him it 
descended to his brother Henry, Cardinal York; 
who bequeathed it to Prince Charles Edward’s 
widow, the Countess of Albany. In 1811, Lord 
Wellesley commissioned a person to purchase it. 
A Mr. John Forbes, who was with Lord Wellesley 
when the jewel arrived, describes it as being 
surrounded by diamonds, and accompanied by 
“‘a very polite letter from Madame Alfieri.” 
The present setting, which appears to be that 
added by Lord Wellesley, with the diamonds 
removed, bears the inscription: ‘‘Charles Ist 
when on the scaffold gave this Badge to Bishop 
Juxton (sic) with the word ‘ Remember’.’’ On 
Lord Wellesley’s death the jewel passed into the 
possession of the first Duke. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORY BOOK 


HAVE just received a most gorgeous 
I present, namely The Story of American 
Golf by Mr. Herbert Warren Wind, lately 
published in New York. It may fairly be 
called a colossal book—it is all I can do to lift 
it—but though heavy in one sense it certainly 
is not so in another, being racy and vigorous in 
the extreme. Admittedly it is written in a 
language rather strange to us, but it is full of 
spirit and colour and movement and gets one 
over the ground at a rare, unflagging pace. It is 
rich in interesting photographs, some of them 
the queerest old museum pieces from the earliest 
days of American golf, in which the clothes seem 
positively prehistoric, though some of us not 
yet so dreadfully old ought to be able to 
remember the very same garments here. It is 
almost too big a book to read straight through 
but it is an admirable book to browse over, 
and that is what I am doing with great pleasure. 
Golf in the United States is an almost 
unbelievably modern institution. Leaving on 
one side two now legendary figures, Mr. 
Rivington, the King’s Printer in New York, who 
sold ‘‘ veritable Caledonian golf balls’? and Miss 
Ella Johnston, who was invited to a ball by the 
Savannah Golf Club in 1811, golf in America 
dates from 1888, a year in which—this is an 
alarming thought—I was myself already a 
golfer of four years’ experience. I may illus- 
trate this extreme modernity by setting out the 
five main sections into which the book is divided. 
The first section called Sowing the Seeds comes 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


to an end with Francis Ouimet’s famous victory 
over Ray and Vardon in 1913. Poor Francis ! 
I have never thought of him as so very old, and 
yet here is his great triumph figuring almost in 
the dawn of history. The second section begins 
with After Ouimet, proceeds through Hagen to 
Bobby Jones, and ends with Bobby’s “ breaking 
through,”’ winning his first championship after 
several failures as a very nearly embittered old 
gentleman of one and twenty. The third sec- 
tion is The Age of Bobby Jones. It is Bobby, 
Bobby all the way, and ends in the final clean 
sweep of all four Championships, ours and 
America’s, in 1930. I am told that there are 
to-day young gentlemen in America who want 
to know whether “‘ Bobby was really that good”’ 
and disparagingly compare his scores with those 
done by the professional circus on courses 
specially prepared for the purpose with few 
bunkers and no rough. Mr. Wind is emphatic- 
ally not one of them. Nobody, not even my old 
friend Mr. O. B. Keeler himself, could be a more 
devout worshipper. The fourth section covers 
the next eleven years from 1930, and the fifth 
and last begins with Byron Nelson. 
‘“‘Considering,’’ writes Mr. Wind, ‘“‘that it 
has been part of the American scene for barely 
sixty years, the game’s expansion has been 
incredible.” He then gives some figures, a few 


of which I will borrow because they are really 
awe-inspiring. In 1888 there were possibly a 
dozen golfers all told in the whole of the United 
States and in 1948 there are believed to have 
been approximately five million. They play on 
about five thousand courses and buy 30,000,000 
golf balls a year. And finally—it strikes me as 
almost the most terrific fact of all—here are the 
numbers of golfers who entered for the initial 
qualifying rounds of the National Champion- 
ships, 899 in the Amateur, 1,175 in the Open 
and 3,586 in the Public Links. Prodigious ! 
And all this began with one Scottish exile, 
Mr. John Reid, inducing two or three friends to 
come and try this singular new game in his cow 
pasture, where there was room for just three 
holes, each almost a hundred yards long. I have 
often read before as doubtless have some of my 
readers, of the ‘‘“Apple Tree Gang,” as these 
pioneers were and for ever will be called, but the 
story is here set out with particular clarity, and 
so I will venture briefly to re-tell it. Mr. Reid 
had originally come to America from Dunferm- 
line, but though he was fond of games he had 
never actually played golf in his native country. 
It was only when he began to have a little more 
leisure from business that a patriotic fire was 
kindled in his breast and he induced a brother 
Scot, Mr. Lockhart, who was visiting Scotland 
in 1887, to bring back a set of clubs and some 
balls. This he did, and on Washington’s birth- 
day, February 22, 1888 (miraculously there was 
no snow) Mr. Reid and three or four others 
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played their first game round the three holes in 
the suburb of Yonkers. 

More clubs were sent for and arrived, and 
by April it was decided that more room was 
needed. So a move was made to another 
meadow in which there were 30 whole acres 
belonging to a butcher. Whether the butcher 
evicted his cows I do not know, but at any rate 
there was now room for six holes. It is hardly 
possible to imagine anything more rudimentary 
but nothing could stop the flow of enthusiasm, 
and in November, 1888, at a dinner at Mr. 
Reid’s house the St. Andrews Golf Club was 
founded. It was only in 1892 that the pioneers 
gained the name of the “Apple Tree Gang” 
when they forsook cows for apples and went to 
play in an orchard near by. Here were four 
more acres, 34 in all, but still only six holes, and 
these became positively overcrowded owing to 
an influx of seven new members. It appears 


SCHOOL 


[ite British ski years ago, as a judge of 
the British Ski Club tests, I felt qualified 
to write a primer of ski-running. After 
an interval of a quarter of a century I returned 
to the snows of Switzerland this winter and 
decided not to wear the badges of my former 
triumphs. 

It was just as well, for on joining the lowest 
class of beginners on the nursery slopes (average 
age twelve) I was easily the last to fix the 
Kandahar bindings on to my boots. It was all 
very well for the instructors (none of whom 
spoke a word of English) to throw their arms in 
the air and shout “‘Supple,’”’ ““Supple.’’ It was 
one of the very few words they used that I could 
fully comprehend, but at 63 one cannot become 
“supple” on demand. 

My fellow-novitiates were “‘supple”’’ by 
nature. They had further advantages over me 
in that they had far less distance to fall, and 
their knowledge of the French language did not 
cause them to take, as I did, the often- 
reiterated scream of ‘“‘ gauche,” “‘gauche,”’ as a 
personal aspersion on their clumsiness. 

What I needed most of all on those sunny 
slopes was first of all a French dictionary to 
enable me to understand what it was the 
instructors wished me to aim at doing, then a 
system of pulleys to restore me to a standing 
position when I fell, then an escalator to take 
me and my pendulous stomach up the slopes 
that I descended far too fast before I fell. 

“We used to climb on skins,’’ I said, rather 


proudly. I might as well have been talking 
Greek. ‘‘What about a few telemarks?” I 
asked. “‘I used to be rather hot on telemarks.”’ 


That innocent remark led one charming 
young girl of my class to regard me as a black 
marketeer. She thought I was trying to change 
telemarks for Swiss francs. 

I felt partly like Mr. Bultitude when he 
changed places with his son at school in Vice 
Versa, partly like an undergraduate whose 
rowing has been learnt at sea. I started with 
the handicap of having learnt to ski after a 
fashion that was now obsolete. Only those 
fearful of falls crouched over their skis in Murren 
in 1924. The bold stood upright as sergeants 
on parade. In 1949 I found that I was expected 
to bend my knees and crouch, 

*x* * * 

In any event my vintage year was stamped 
all over my middle-aged spread and in my white 
hairs, which were not entirely hidden under the 
long-peaked Norwegian ski-ing cap which had 
been le dernier cri in 1924 but in 1949 was worn 
apparently only by refuse-collectors. The skiers 
of to-day all ski bare-headed. As most of them 
are girls I wholeheartedly approve of this 
change in fashion, for a girl’s hair never glistens 
more attractively than it does when she is 
speeding down a steep slope under a Swiss sun. 

My vintage was further stamped on my 
trousers, on which I was congratulated as being 
likely to win the prize at the New Year’s Eve 
Fancy Dress Ball. 

“Most refreshing,’’ said one of my school- 
girl class-mates, “‘to see a Dutch bargee again. 
In any case it takes the eye off your stomach.” 

“These,’’ I replied with some hauteur, “‘are 
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that there was almost a split in the club. Mr. 
Reid and the elder tories were quite satisfied 
to play among the apple trees, but some more 
adventurous spirits said that Willie Dunn had 
laid out a real course on sandy ground at 
Shinnecock Hills, and Chicago had got two 
whole eighteens; when all was said, an orchard 
could not be deemed a golf course. The young 
rebels won the day; in 1894 the club, now full 
twenty strong, moved to a nine hole course at 
Grey Oaks, and in 1897 to the final home at 
Mt. Hope. It is an interesting and heroic little 
story, and it is clear that, leaving the Garden of 
Eden on one side, apple trees play a considerable 
part in history. Did not the greatest of all 
cricketers begin his career in the orchard at 
Downend ? 

Mr. Reid has made secure his niche in 
American golfing history, but there is another 
name even more memorable : that of Mr. Charles 


FOR SKI-ING 


my ski-ing trousers. Everybody wore them 
when I was last out.” 

“ There’d be room for everybody to get 
into them, too,’’ she said. ‘“‘I think they’re 
wizard.” 

The 1949 ski-ing trousers, for both sexes, 
fit tightly to the leg and are the exact prototype 
of the trousers worn by what were called 
Dandies when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne. 

As the only wearer of baggy trousers and 
a pre-war ski-ing cap on the slopes I was easily 
recognisable from a long distance, and many of 
my fellow novices thanked me for being so con- 
spicuous a landmark. 

““T never can tell which class I’m in till I 
see you,” said one adorable débutante. ‘‘The 
instructors all look alike, so handsome, so 
strong, so agile, so——’”’ 

“Supple,” I suggested. 

It was not a moment for conversation. 
The instructor was grimacing and gesticulating 
at me. 

“Ski parall-el, ski parall-e/, m’sieu.”’ 

* * * 

That was only the beginning of his tirade, 
the only part of it that I understood. When his 
oration, which was almost political in its 
vehemence, was over he ran over to me, picked 
me up, shook me and put me down again. He 
was certainly agile. I wish I knew what it was 
that he wanted me to do. I felt very gauche. 
My knees quaked, and from the position in 
which he had left me I fell. 

Getting up on skis is much more difficult 
than falling. No one laughed, which I felt was 
tactful. No one came to my rescue, which | 
felt was even more tactful. The instructor 
said something that I felt sure was addressed 
to me. I asked the débutante who was at a 
finishing school in Lausanne to interpret. 

“He says that if you can’t get up more 
quickly he’s going to move you down 
to-morrow.” 

“He can’t do that,”’ I said. 
bottom class already.”’ 

“He says the rest of us are being moved 
up.” 

I felt more like Mr. Bultitude than ever. 
When, however, the morrow came I found that 
my instructor, instead of demoting me, had given 
me a double promotion. He cannot have mis- 
taken me tor anybody else, because out of all 
that vast nursery there was no one of even half 
my bulk or for that matter of half my age. Nor 
did my costume bear any resemblance to that of 
any other pupil. I felt as if my name had crept 
by a printer’s error into the Birthday Honours 


““We’re in the 
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IRONY OF FATE 
(Julianus, Prefect of Egypt, 6th Century a.p. 
Greek Anthology IX, 398) 
ONG years of storms at sea this vessel bore, 
To be burnt out at last when berthed ashore; 
Water was none at hand. The story shows 
How we may need the help of former foes. 
DENIS TURNER. 
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Blair Macdonald, Charlie Macdonald, great 
architect and great tyrant, who went near to 
being the dictator of American golf as long as 
he lived, and that, though he had many devoted 
friends, in the teeth of most violent opposition. 
He was the kindest of the kind to me, and I was 
and am extremely grateful to him, but I can 
never think of him without a touch of terror 
mingling with my affegtion, for he was unques- 
tionably a tartar, a man of immense force, with 
a single-minded devotion to golf—but a tartar. 
Mr. Wind has a pleasant story of a telegram 
sent him by his friends when he went one 
summer to Europe : ‘‘ We hope you are enjoying 
your holiday. Weare.” I am not sure that he 
would have liked that joke, but, whether he did 
or not, it would not have prevented him having 
his own way when he came back. If ever there 
was a man of character, Charlie Macdonald was 
one. 


> By S. P. B. MAIS 


when it should have been among those who 
failed to satisfy the examiners. However, it was 
of no avail for me to try to explain to my new 
instructor that I had no right to be in Class III. 

My fellow-pupils were now no longer of 
prep-school age. They were terribly earnest 
aged undergraduates who explained very loudly 
at frequent intervals that they had only joined 
the class “just to rub up my ‘christies,’ ”’ and 
discussed the snows of yesteryear at Lenzerheide, 
Arosa, Montana and Zermatt. 

They fell, to my astonishment. almost as 
often as I did, but not, as I did, through 
gaucherie or ignorance. It was, I gathered, the 
fault of the snow. For some it was too deep, for 
others not deep enough, for some too soft and 
for others too hard. They inspected each square 
inch of it before falling on it and after, like 
umpires inspecting the wicket after rain. At 
any moment I expected thern to appeal against 
the light or produce gauges to prove that the 
snow was unskiable. 

I enjoyed my lessons vastly. I spent the 
whole of my waking hours for a whole fortnight 
on a small patch of gently rising ground that | 
learnt later was the third hole of the local golf 
course. I am prepared to bet any golfer that 
I know the hazards of that hole better than he 
does. I know every molehill, and the exact 
angle of the slope, which is, of course, far steeper 
in the snow than in the green. I have collided 
with every water tap that lines the fairway. 
I have stood on the fourth green that lies at the 
top of the slope that is derisively called Brighton 
Beach by the skiers who fly past, and enjoyed 
emotions that I am sure have far surpassed 
theirs. 

* * * 

Very late in life I have learned how to 
enjoy ski-ing. The art lies in taking lessons and 
escaping from instructors. , I no longer have any 
desire to pass tests or enter for races. I am 
content to stand in the hot sun in my shirt- 
sleeves on the fourth green and look out over 
the Rhone valley to the jagged teeth of the 
Dents du Midi and the smooth hummock of 
Mont Blanc. As I drink in with my eyes this 
incomparable view I have also time to listen to 
the call of the nutcracker, the chatter of the 
choughs and the jingle of the sleigh bells in the 
village below. Indeed, I have all time on my 
hands, time to watch the earnest under- 
graduates falling at my feet, time to bask in the 
hot sun, time to try a “‘christie’’ or two if I 
feel like it, time to ski down to the third green 
and crawl up again as slowly as I like, time to 
wish I could spend my whole life like this in the 
sun with no bigger worry than “can I get down 
the hill without falling ?”’ 

I used to enjoy ski-ing when I could ski. 
I find that I enjoy it a thousand times more 
now that I cannot, for I now have no ambition 
to be any better. I can stand up and I can fall 
down and I feel absolutely on top of the world. 

I am willing to forgo all future Easter and 
summer holidays if only I may be allowed to 
stand for a fortnight every year on the fourth 
green under a hot sun with any sort of snow 
under my feet at Christmas time. That is my 
idea of Elysium. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HISTORIC SCENE 
THREATENED 


IR,—Near the place where the old 
Warwick historian, Rous, made 
his home five hundred years ago, and 
close to Blacklow Hill, on which the 
Black Dog of Arden wreaked ven- 
geance on Piers Gaveston, “the 
minion of a hateful King,’’ Shakes- 
peare’s Avon glides sweetly through 
typical Warwickshire countryside. 
This historic and placid beauty is 
threatened by a proposal of the East 
Midlands Division of the British 
Electricity Authority to erect a huge 
generating station at a cost of eleven 
and a half million pounds, drawing 
water from the Avon, occupying 259 
acres of good agricultural land and, of 
course, defiling thousands more. The 
cooling towers will be plainly visible 
from Royal Leamington Spa and from 
the historic Guy’s Cliffe House at 
Warwick and will mar the landscape 
for many miles around. 

It is the national policy to attract 
visitors to our beautiful countryside, 
and Sir Patrick Abercrombie in his 
Development Plan for the West Mid- 
land Region gives it as his view that 
this heart of England area should be 
developed as a national cultural and 
pleasure resort. These aims are quite 
incompatible with the proposal to 
erect a huge generating station on this 
spot. 

If the scheme is proceeded with, 
the visitors whom we are seeking to 
attract to the Festival of Britain Year 
in 1951 may be shocked by the sight 
of smoke and dirt belching over the 


countryside which they are asked to 
consider as one of England’s loveliest 
rural scenes, and the visitor to Kenil- 
worth Castle, mounting Amy Robsart’s 
tower, will have his gaze drawn to a 
multiplicity of huge and ugly cooling 
towers of the type with which we have 
become all too sadly familiar. 

Surely the fair face of Warwick- 
shire need not be so besmirched. Is 
it too late to appeal to the English- 
man’s sense of beauty, and for every 
lover of Shakespeare’s Warwickshire 
to unite in protest against this out- 
rage? — GEORGE PURCELL, Mayor, 
The Mayor’s Parlour, Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire. 

[This proposal is referred to in our 
leading article on page 188.—ED.] 


MORE CATS THAT ENJOY 
BATHING 


Str,—Apropos of the letter in your 
last issue from K. M. A. Clark, some 
cats do like to be bathed, and do not 
appear to lose their self-respect in the 
process. 

I have two cats, one of which is 
frequently bathed and _ thoroughly 
enjoys every minute of it. He is a 
long-haired blue, a type which many 
authorities on cats say should be 
washed. My other cat, a_ short- 
haired one, loves to paddle in the bath 
when the water is running out.— 
AupREY K. Finitay (Mrs.), 20, 
Kensington Court Gardens, Kensington 
Court Place, W.8. 


S1r,—One of our cats once leapt into 
and swam across a brook, for no 
purpose that we could discover. 





STAGGERED LENGTHS OF WALL BUILT TO PROTECT 
PLANTATIONS OF YOUNG TREES FROM AVALANCHES 
AT ALP GRUM, SWITZERLAND 


See letter: Protecting Trees from Avalanches 


Another made no ob- 
jection to being dipped 
in the sea by one of my 
nephews. Both were fully 
grown.—C. SUFFERN, 
Hill Head, Fareham, 
Hants. 


A 14th-CENTURY 
MORTAR 
Str,—The reterence in 
Country LIFE of 
December 31, 1948, toa 
cauldron known as the 
Duke of  Lancaster’s 
porridge pot at Trinity 
Hospital, Leicester, 
prompts me to send the 
enclosed photograph of 
a remarkable mortar 
kept in the York Museum 
of Medieval Architec- 
ture, a department of 
the Yorkshire Museum 

at York. 

This vessel came 
from the infirmary of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, now 
in ruins near by. Itis of 
bell metal and weighs 
76 lb. An inscription round the lower 
rim reads: “Tr. Wills. de Touthorp 
(i.e. Towthorp, near York) me fecit 
A.D. MCCCVIII.”’ The quatrefoils 
occupying the middle band of decora- 
tion contain quaint animals and birds 
which must be as clearly defined 
to-day as when they were first wrought 
over 600 years ago. 

This remarkable relic underwent 
some strange vicissitudes after the 
Dissolution. Once it was nearly cast 
into a furnace as waste. Later it came 
into the possession of the Fairfax 
family, then of a York bell founder. 
For a time a confectioner with an 
establishment in the Minster Yard put 
it to something like its original use, 
and then a Selby apothecary acquired 
it. Fortunately it is now in safe hands, 
and appropriately housed in a museum 
standing on the site of St. Mary’s 
Abbey. I am indebted to the Keeper 
of the Yorkshire Museum for per- 
mission to photograph it.—G. BERNARD 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


AFFORESTATION IN 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Srr,—On a recent visit to Aviemore, 
in Inverness-shire, I was concerned to 
learn of a plan to build ten cottages 
for foresters near Loch Morlich at the 
foot of Cairngorm. Under the Town 
and Country Planning scheme for 
national parks this area, including the 
unique and ancient forests of Rothie- 
murchus and Abernethy, is scheduled 
as one of the Scottish national parks, 
and I am wondering what are the 
objects of the Forestry Commission in 
erecting these houses. 

I sincerely hope that the intention 
behind the creation of this national 
park is to conserve its natural features 
and not to plant a large acreage of new 
conifers completely different in charac- 
ter from the existing forests with their 
widely spaced old trees. 

In addition to their exceptional 
natural beauty, these old forests are 
almost the only breeding-ground in 
Great Britain of the crested tit.—J. C. 
CapBuRY, Beaconwood, Rednal, Bir- 
mingham. 


PROTECTING TREES 
FROM AVALANCHES 


Str,—In many parts of the Alps 
it is difficult to raise young trees to 
maturity on the steeper hillsides 
owing to avalanches of snow. On 
the other hand, a well-developed forest 
of larch or pine is one of the best 
protections from avalanches for human 
habitations below. The picture I 
enclose shows one of the methods 
adopted for encouraging the growth 
of young plantations on steep hills 
which have been denuded by previous 





MORTAR FROM ST. MARY’S ABBEY, YORK, 
NOW IN THE YORKSHIRE MUSEUM 
See leiter: A 14th-Century Mortar 


avalanches. The snow-retaining walls, 
it will be noticed, are staggered and 
have frequent gaps to allow the 
melting snow to drain away. 

The particular importance of this 
spot is that it overlooks a section of 
the Bernina Railway, at Alp Griim, 
which must be safeguarded as the line 
remains open all the year round. The 
altitude here is about 7,000 feet.— 
Dovuctas Dickins, 19, Lambolle Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


YOUR SHARE IN THE 
£300,000,000 


S1r,—My dealing with some of the 
many enquiries sent to CouNTRY LIFE 
about the effect of the Town and 
Country Planning Act has shown me 
this. You have a number (astonish- 
ingly great to me, though maybe to 
you no more than was to be expected) 
of readers very willing to sacrifice 
themselves. Their attitude is, ‘“‘I do 
not wish to sell, nor to develop; no 
charge will be levied upon me; why 
should I claim against a Government 
already embarrassed enough?” 

Such self-abnegation will not help 
the Government. For whether a claim 
is made or not, £300,000,000 will be 
distributed. The one effect of refrain- 
ing from a claim is that such as do 
claim will obtain a payment more in 
keeping with their loss. If your readers 
made a gift to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of their share in the £300 
million, that would be another matter. 
As things are, my advice has been: 
“On July 1, 1948, a great part of your 
property was silently taken from you : 
do not refuse the proffered counter- 
poise.’’— YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 


CARE OF CATHEDRALS 


S1r,—Your article on the exemption of 
Cathedral Chapters from control in 
connection with alterations and addi- 
tions to the fabric and _ fittings 
(January 14) draws attention to an 
urgent matter. In some of the parish 
church cathedrals (possibly all) the 
place of the Chancellor has been taken 
by the Cathedral Councils, who have 
now all the former’s powers regarding 
the issue of faculties and the control 
and supervision of cathedral altera- 
tions and additions, and some measure 
of safeguard is thus given. At the 
same time, these Cathedral Councils 
have other duties to perform, and their 
members are appointed on general 
qualifications, which do not in all 
cases include the special knowledge 
which is required for the matters 
brought up by your article. 

Each diocese has a Diocesan 
Advisory Committee for the care of 
churches which considers every case 
where a faculty is required by a parish 
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PANELS FROM A FRIEZE TAKEN FROM A LIVERPOOL BUILDING AND NOW USED AS A GARDEN ORNAMENT AT 
PRESTATYN, NORTH WALES 


church. The Chancellor may refer 
anything he wishes to the D.A.C. and 
he pays great attention to its opinions. 
These Advisory Committees are, in the 
main, recruited from local bodies of 
antiquaries, archeologists, architects, 
artists, and gifted amateurs. They 
also have a sprinkling of members who 
do not possess such special qualifica- 
tions, but are considered to be persons 
whose taste may be relied upon. 
There is an appeal from these diocesan 
committees to the Central Council for 
the Care to Churches in London, a 
body of persons of some eminence in 
all fields of ecclesiastical art, ancient 


and modern. 
4 hy 
i y 








THREE-IN-ONE LEAD SEAL 

SAID TO MARK CHARLES II’S 

ESCAPE AFTER WORCESTER 
See letter: To Mark a King’s Escape? 


It would appear desirable to use 
the existing machinery, and apply it 
to the cathedrals rather than to set up 
a fresh body such as the Fine Art 
Commission or a subsidiary, particu- 
larly as the Central Council specialises 
on church art, whereas the Fine Art 
Commission has a wider field of 
secular art to consider. It would also 
be a simple matter to extend the writ 
of the diocesan and central councils 
to embrace the cathedrals.—NeEvIL 
TRUMAN, Member of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches, 
Nottingham. 


COPENHAGEN PORTRAITS 


S1r,—Mr. H. R. Tate (December 31, 
1948) says only three pictures of 
Wellington’s horse, Copenhagen, are 
known. But I have a very good one 
by Spode, from which the horse 
appears to have been a liver-coloured 
chestnut with a white blaze and near 


See letter: 


hind white stocking. If this was so, he 
could not have had any light chestnut 
hairs in his tail, as mentioned by Sir 
Edward Frederick (January 14). The 
horse is saddled, and the shabrack has 
sprays of flowers in place of the king’s 
cypher.—C. M. THRELFALL (Major), 
Ruyton Manor, Ruyton of the Eleven 
Towns, Salop. 


TO MARK A KING’S 
ESCAPE? 


S1r,—In view of the approaching 
tercentenary of the execution of 
Charles I in connection with which 
you published an article and a letter 
respectively in your issues of January 
14 and 21, readers may be interested in 
the enclosed drawings of a curious lead 
seal now in my possession. Family 
tradition says that it was given to Col. 
Carless when he joined the exiled 
monarch’s court in Holland, in com- 
memoration of the help given by him 
in Charles II’s escape after the Battle 
of Worcester. 

At the restoration it was intended 
to institute an order of knighthood, 
the Order of the Royal Oak, to be 
entitled in honour of the King’s 
preservation at Boscobel. In Holland, 
Charles changed Col. Carless’s name 
to Carlos, granting him an honourable 
coat ‘Or, an oak proper, over all on 
a fess gules 3 imperial crowns of the 
first.” For a motto ‘Semper honos 
nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt.”’ 

The seal, as may be seen from the 
sketch, is really three seals in one, 
opening when a secret catch at the side 
is released. I have also in my posses- 
sion a gold ring containing a small 
miniature of Charles I which is said 
to have belonged to Col. Carless.— 
PRISCILLA WILLIAMS, 100, Coleherne 
Court, S.E.5. 


IS IT INTELLIGENCE? 


S1r,—When I was a lad (circa 1890- 
1900) tame redpolls were kept in cages 
which had a small balcony, with a hole 
in the bottom, protruding over their 
drinking water. When the bird wanted 
a drink, by use of beak and foot it 
drew a tiny bucket of bone or ivory 
up to it out of the water vessel by a 
string attached thereto. 

There was one in a greengrocer’s 
shop in North Street, Brighton, to 
whose cage was fitted a miniature 
railway track with truck and signal. To 
get his drink the bird pulled the water- 
filled truck along the track, and as it 
passed the signal lowered. 

Can you tell me why redpolls 
especially possess this aptitude, how 
it was discovered, and if the practice 
still survives?—R. J. SHarRP, Westfield, 
West Gate, Chichester, Sussex. 

{Redpolls, which are among the 
most highly developed birds, have long 
been noted for an aptitude for various 
tricks, but siskins and goldfinches are 
no less adept at this particular one. 
Tits also, especially great tits, have 
been shown by experiment to solve 
similar problems in a similar manner. 
But whether they arrive at the solu- 


What Building Was It? 


tion by chance or by a process of 
reasoning it is difficult to tell.—Eb.] 


WHAT BUILDING WAS IT? 


S1r,—The enclosed photographs are 
of two panels from a stone frieze 60 ft. 
long and 4 ft. high taken some years 
ago from a demolished building in 
Liverpool and now standing as an 
ornament in a garden at Prestatyn, 
Flintshire. The panel illustrated in the 
first picture is apparently intended to 
represent Cotton: the figure on the 
right is holding cotton or hemp, and 
that on the left a completed fabric. 
The subject of the other panel is a 
fioral design. 

A stone figure of Neptune 7 ft. 
high forms part of the frieze, which 
also contains more figures similar to 
those in the first panel and representa- 
tions of rams, boars, sheep and a tiger. 

Can any of your readers tell me 
whereabouts in Liverpool this frieze 
originally stood?—J. C. TOWNSEND, 
Prestatyn, Flintshire. 


WRITING HOME FROM 
SCHOOL 150 YEARS AGO 


S1r,—The illustration in your issue of 
December 17, 1948, of pages from a 
schoolboy’s exercise books of the 1830s 
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prompts me to send you the accom- 
panying facsimile of a schoolboy’s 
letter home dated December 1, 1789, 
and written from Lewes, Sussex. 

The letter, which is addressed to 
Benjamin Holl, Esq., Navy Office, 4, 
Somerset Place, London, speaks for 
itself, and I think you will agree that 
the writing is worthy of the ‘“appro- 
bation’’ sought by the author.— 
WILFRED Bou ton, 214, Northampton 
Square, E.C.1. 


SUFFOLK “GHOSTS’’ 


Str,—I was much interested in Mr. 
Alasdair MacGregor’s article Phantom 
Bells (December 24, 1948), especially 
his description of psychic phenomena 
experienced in the village of Walbers- 
wick, Suffolk. I lived in Walberswick 
some time ago for a couple of years, 
and though I never heard the phantom 
bells of Dunwich, I did see some of the 
“ghosts ’’ described, and some others 
also. 

I have met the lady with the shaw] 
over her head (a gentle and reassuring 
apparition) and I have been much 
frightened by the monster which 
haunted the land between the Bell Inn 
and the vicarage. In a converted farm- 


(Continued on page 209) 
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A SCHOOLBOY’S LETTER HOME OF 1789 


See letter : Writing Home from School 150 years ago 
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Perhaps a better and more beautiful bathroom is one of those things you have been promising yourself, at the same 
time realising that the fulfilment of this wish depends upon an expert eye and hand. Some of the loveliest bathrooms 
in the land — masterpieces of fine tiling and beautifully designed equipment, and not always the most expensive — are 


Finch creations. They are born of nearly a century’s experience as 









designers and sanitary specialists always ahead of their time. Writ 
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in to-day for the Finch illustrated brochure on exclusive bathroom é Z V, U c (4 


ORGANIZATION 


SHOWROOMS AT FINCH CORNER, EASTERN AVENUE, LiFORD 


B. FINCH & CO. LTD., BELVEDERE WORKS - BARKINGSIDE - ESSEX - TEL.: VALentine 3461_(20 lines). 
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to H.M. King George V1. 





Oil-filled radiators require no maintenance and no refilling — 
No fire risk — No fumes — Economical 3 Heat controls — 
Plug in anywhere, completely mobile — Humidifier attachment. 
Total cost, Single Unit, £27 .6 . 0 
Obtainable from: ARDING & HOBBS, ARMY & NAVY, BENTALLS, 
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house close by the inn we used all of us 
to hear, about ten o’clock at night, 
loud knockings on the floor over our 
heads, and on more than one occasion 
I have seen among us, sitting by the 
fire in the living-room, an old man who 
appeared to be having some sort of 
paroxysm. 

My most sinister experience oc- 
curred on a sunny September morning 
when I was picking blackberries on a 
common near our house. A cold wind 
suddenly sprang up about me, and I 
heard the sound of galloping hoofs 
growing nearer and nearer. I could 
see nothing but the rough grass, the 


THE MARKET CROSS AT 
KEIGHLEY, YORKSHIRE 
See letter: A Relic Restored 


bushes and the blue untroubled sky. 
But I took to my heels and ran till I 
reached home. Afterwards neigh- 
bours told me that they never crossed 
that piece of land. It was haunted 
by an evil elemental spirit. 

When taking the ferry which ran 
between Walberswick and Southwold, 
I noticed on several occasions an old 
man waiting, holding a small boy by 
the hand. Once, thinking the ferry- 
man had overlooked a fare, I called his 
attention to them. He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“‘They never. cross,’’ he 
said.—HELEN PALMER, 42, Belsize 
Court, N.W.3 


STORIES IN STONES 


Str,—Apropos of the letter from Mr. 
R. C. B. Gardner (January 7) I en- 
close a photograph of another stone 
named after King Arthur, Arthur’s 
Quoit, on St. David’s head, Pem- 
brokeshire. Between this and the 
cathedral is a farm called Pen Arthur. 
But surely it is not surprising that 
there are so many ancient monu- 
ments both in Wales and Cornwall, 
named after 
That grey king whose name, a 
ghost, 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, 
from mountain peak 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech 
still. 


Legends still cling about some of 
these sites as about Arthur’s Quoit in 
Llangadock, Carmarthenshire, a bould- 
er which he is said to have thrown from 
Pen-Arthur-isaf, a mile and a half 
away. Three other stones on this farm 
are also named after him and probably 
are all that is left of a cromlech. In 
this county there are several flat topped 
stones, generally natural, named 
Arthur’s Table; and some of them were 
in mediaeval times a village meeting- 
place, perhaps for games or for a 
market or fair. In Bettws parish there 
is an Arthur’s Stone, said to have been 
removed from his shoe. There is even 
Arthur’s Kettle, a pot-hole in the bed 
of the Taff near Llanboidy. 

In North Wales there is a fine 
cromlech named Arthur’s Quoit on the 
Cors-y-Gedol estate, Merionethshire, 
and two more at Duffryn, are said to 
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have been hurled by him from the 
summit of Moelfre.—ALIcE Evans, 
Cardiff. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FLYING 
DAYS 

From the Hon. Maynard Greville. 
S1r,—Mr. Harald Penrose’s delightful 
article Farewell to an Aeroplane 
(January 14) brought back to me 
many memories of old flying days, 
and it is a pleasure to find that there 
are still people, in these times of 
haulage by huge engines at almost 
inconceivable speeds, who can take an 
interest in real flying. 

I was particularly interested in 
his remarks about the Widgeon’s 
“parasol’’ wing, as in my R.F.C. days 
in the 1914-18 war I flew the old 
Morane Parasol (80 h.p. Le Rhone 
engine) many hours, and am afraid I 
was frequently guilty of “loitering 
with intent” to enjoy the wonderful 
field of view that the absence of that 
infernal lower wing gave one. The 
Nieuport (110 Le Rhone) with its tiny 
heavily dihedraled lower wing was 
good, but not up to the Morane. 

The original French one with 
balanced elevators and no tail plane 
was rather a brute to put on the 
ground in a dignified manner, but as 
subsequently modified by us, and 
given a proper empennage in 1917, it 
could be landed in quite an orthodox 
manner, and appealed to me then as 
the most pleasant touring machine 
of them all.—MAyYNaRD GREVILLE, 
Little Canfield Hall, Dunmow, Essex. 


A RELIC RESTORED 


S1r,— Your readers may like to see the 
accompanying photograph of the old 
market cross of Keighley, Yorkshire, 
a pillar rather unusual in design, 
which has recently been set up near 
its original site not far from the parish 
church. 

This cross has had a 
history. It was to have been des- 
troyed many years ago, but the 
Prince-Smith family retrieved it from 
the contractors who were to demolish 
it. It then remained for many years 
in the grounds of a Keighley house 
until it was removed to Victoria Park. 

Its re-erection in a more suitable 
place is appropriate, for Keighley has 
had a regular market since 1305, its 
first market charter having been 
granted by Edward I.—A. Gaunt, 
45, Haworth Road, Heaton, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


SWEDISH SHOP SIGNS 
S1tr,—God forbid, or ‘“‘some less 
important person,” (a remark of 
Whistler’s when dealing with another 
vital matter) that we in Britain should 
victimise our shopping centres with 
such ‘attractive shop signs’’ as 
the Swedish ones advocated by Mr. 
Richardson in his letter to COUNTRY 
Lire of January 14. 

The three illustrated seem to me 
most unfortunate, for they show an 
entire lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing with their material. They are 
bumptious and fussy, showing a waste 


varied 


Re } 


1949 


of fine craftsmanship, 
with the artist omitted. 


—FRANCEsS L. Evans, 

Windrush, Windmill 

Hill, Hampstead, 

N.W.3. 

WHERE BELLS 
ARE CAST 


S1r,—Your readers may 
like to see the enclosed 
photograph ofa bell cast 
recently at the famous 
foundry of the Lucenti 
family in Rome. This 
bell weighs a ton and 
was made for a church 
at Fiuggi. It was at 
this foundry, which has 
been in the possession 
of the Lucenti family 
for 600 years, that the 
great bell of St. Peter’s 
was cast.—DOROTHY 
HAMILTON DEAN,6, Corso 
ad’Italia, Rome. 


FARNE ISLAND 
EIDER DUCKS 


S1r,—With reference to 
Miss Frances Pitt’s 
article on the Farne 
Islands (January 7), I 
think it unlikely that 
eider ducks have decreased consider- 
ably in this district since before the 
war. During the war they and their 
young came over to the mainland in 
far greater numbers than ever before. 
On the Harkess rocks under my house 
they were a common sight. 

It was obvious that they appre- 
ciated the fact that the foreshore was 
then banned to man, and that they 
could consequently come over from 
the island without much fear of dis- 
turbance. Occasionally I did see the 
odd soldier shooting at them from the 
road as they were sitting on the sea, 
but this did not appear to disturb 
them unduly. 

It is still almost an everyday 
occurrence to see the ducks and drakes 
bobbing about on the waves off the 
rocks.—VALERIE Dosson, The Hark- 
ess, Bamburgh, Northumberland. 


FULLER’S EARTH AND 
THE WOOL TRADE 
S1r,—The statement by Miss Sylvia 
Groves (January 7) that “the clay 
used by fullers for removing grease and 
oil from woven cloth, and for which 
there was then no effective substitute, 
was mined only in England’’ surely 

has no foundation in fact. 

The late Professor Eileen Power, 
in The Wool Trade in English Medieval 
History (O.U.P., 1941) has this rele- 
vant passage : “‘ Before the middle of 
the 14th century, however, two great 
centres outshone all the rest in the 
production of a luxury article, the fine 
cloth: the Low Countries and 
Florence. The Low Countries were in 
an exceptionally favourable position 
for the development of industry. The 
pastures, though supplying only the 
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ARTHUR’S QUOIT, ON ST. DAVID’S HEAD, PEMBROKESHIRE 
See letter : Stories in Stones 
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CAST BELL IN THE LUCENTI 
FOUNDRY AT ROME 


See letter: Where Bells are Cast 


coarser kinds of wool, were good and 
gave the local industry an early start, 
the soil was rich in fuller’s earth and 
suited to the cultivation of dyeplants. 
The basin of the Scheldt was the seat 
of a cloth industry from very early 
times. ...’’ (pp. 8-9). 

The prohibition against the 
exportation of fuller’s earth seems to 
have been enforced mainly to preserve 
supplies for home consumption. The 
Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 
show that during the 17th century 
the county of Kent was sending many 
boatloads of this material to places as 
distant as Lincoln and Yorkshire. 
L. R. A. Grove, Chillington House, 
Maidstone, Kent. 


TO CHECK STRAYING 
SHEEP 

S1r,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about the implement held 
by a shepherd in C. Kohl’s Adoration 
of the Shepherds and other pictures of 
that period, during the war I saw an 
implement of this sort being used in 
both North Italy and Karinthia. It 
was a stick about five feet long with 
a small, hand-carved, wooden shovel 
fixed at the end, and was being used 
by a shepherd to hurl small stones at 
straying members of his flock.— JOHN 
Eason Gipson, London, N.W.7. 


THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY 
S1r,—In reply to Exarem’s letter 
about the Royal Irish Constabulary 
(December 31), my original letter 
(November 26) was written because, 
although all the details which he gives 
are perfectly correct, yet the name 
Black and Tans (however unjustly) 
has still unpleasant memories for 
Irish men and women, not on account 
of any later ‘‘propaganda,’”’ but 
because of personal experiences 
through which many of them went 
during the Troubles, experiences not 
the’ fault of the force but possibly 
inevitable under the prevailing con- 

ditions. 

To us Irish people the R.I.C. 
first constituted by Sir Robert Peei 
and therefore called by Irish country 
people the Peelers, stands alone and on 
a different plane from any other force, 
and the name Black and Tan in 
our memories refers only, rightly or 
wrongly, to the ‘‘temporary military 
force’’ raised, as Exarem states, to 
deal with the campaign of murder and 
violence carried on, not only against 
the R.IL.C., but against many of the 
loyalists in Ireland of all classes. They 
had a very difficult task and much 
was done which was unfortunately 
necessary at the time.—H. Rair KERR 
(Mrs.), St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
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THE ACADEMY’S CHOICE 


HEN Sir Francis Chantrey died, a little 
over a hundred years ago, he bequeathed 
the whole of his personal fortune, after 


the death or second marriage of his widow, “ for 
the encouragement of British Fine Art.’ He 


was a sculptor who had been for over twenty 
years a member of the Royal Academy; he had 
lived, worked and succeeded in the heyday of 
official, Royal Academic art; and the natural 
way of furthering his posthumous aim was to 
leave the interest on his estate to be administered 
by the President and Council of that body. 
These officials were charged with the task of 
using the money for the purchase “‘of works of 
Fine Art of the highest merit in painting and 
sculpture that can be obtained either already 
executed or which may hereafter be executed by 
Artists of any Nation, provided such Artists 
shall have actually resided in Great Britain 
during the executing and completing of such 
works. S 


Since 1876, after the death of Lady Chan- 


trey, the Royal Academy has discharged its 
yearly r obligation. And this winter, for the first 
time, the objects of its choice have been assem- 
bled and are being exhibited together at 


Burlington House, in the very galleries where 
the greater part of them first met the public 
gaze. The exhibition has already proved the 
occasion for the airing of much artistic politics. 
Since Chantrey’s death a great deal has happened 
to change the artistic scene, and the success of 
a series of avant-garde movements has steadily 
reduced the prestige of the Academy among the 
artistically educated. The essential terms of the 
bequest, however, that the Academy Council 
have the final word in accepting or rejecting 
prospective purchases, have not been, and could 
not be, set aside. A visitor therefore who expects 
to see displayed at Burlington House a repre- 
sentative selection of what would to-day be 
called the finest art of the period under con- 
sideration will be disappointed. What he will 
see is a collection of some four hundred works, 
most of which were first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy (though this is not in fact a condition 
of acceptance), and many of which were bought 
in the year of their exhibition. Thus the Chan- 
trey Collection consists mainly of works of art 
which had a fashionable popularity at the time 
of their execution. 

At almost any time and in any country it 
would be foolish to blame a collection assembled 
in this way for its failure to reflect some future 
ideal of excellence. But during the last seventy 
years the forms of artistic expression have 
changed so drastically and often so rebelliously 





RETURN 


FROM THE RIDE. By Charles Furse, A.R.A. 1903. 


THE BALL ON SHIPBOARD. 


that to-day such blame is more than usually 
disingenuous. Accepting the Royal Academy 
for what it is, one can see the use to which the 
Chantrey funds have been put as the natural 
expression of its tastes and ideals. It is only to 
be regretted that these have too often been out 
of touch with educated sensibilities, and have 
even been, on occasion, frivolously so. 

The exhibition is arranged in approximate 
chronological order. The earlier galleries con- 
tain remarkable examples of the type of ‘‘story- 
picture”’ which in the 80s and 90s of the last 
century, and even until more recent times, were 
the delight and the livelihood of the process 
block-maker. Many of them are extremely bad 
paintings, disagreeable in colour, flabby and 
unconvincing in form, and cloying in sentiment. 
A few, such as Poynter’s Visit to Aesculapius 
(1880), which is a notable example of academic 
nude-painting, have retained their power to 
dazzle as virtuoso pieces. F. D. Millet’s 
Between Two Fires (1892), with its glance back- 
wards to the Dutch 17th century, Albert 
Goodwin’s Ali Baba (1901), and Clausen’s Girl 
at the Gate (1889)—which suggests, though it does 
not tell, a story—have all genuine pictorial, as 
opposed to purely anecdotal qualities. The 


- 


(Right) THE FLOWER GIRL. By J. J. Shannon, R.A. 1901 


1949 


> 


By JONATHAN MAYNE 





Circa 1874 


choice of Carnation Lily, Lily Rose (1887) to 
represent Sargent was undoubtedly a happy 
one. Charles Furse’s The Return from the Ride 
(1903) not only expresses to perfection the 
Edwardian social ideal, but is notably well 
painted. J. Shannon’s Flower Girl (1901) 
shows something more than a polite reflection of 
the Impressionist light from across the Channel. 

These are some of the Collection’s earlier 
acquisitions which epitomise some of the main 
official trends of the period and are at the same 
time good paintings. Up to this point the most 
notable omission was Burne-Jones, who was not 
to be bought until 1919, nearly twenty years 
after his death. Whistler, the rebel (who has 
not been bought at all), was probably not felt 
to be even eligible. But between about 1905 and 
1922 the selection committees had fewer distin- 
guished moments. It was a period during which 
the various secessionist parties were more and 
more providing a focus for artistic revolt, and 
the Academy had not yet worked out its own 
digested forms of their discoveries. In conse- 
quence, anecdotes and histories of a noticeably 
decreasing standard of quality continued to be 
exhibited and bought: Alma-Tadema’s ‘ 

(Continued on page 213) 


By James J. Tissot. 
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Mid 18th-Century carved gilt mirror measuring 42” high, 22” wide. 


Superb walnut Bachelor’s Chest, early |8th-Century, with original handles and escutcheons. 
Width 30”. Depth 12}”. Height 294”. 


Wm. Ill Tankard, by William Keatt, London 1697. Height 53”. Weight 18 ozs. 
Pair of Queen Anne octagonal Candlesticks by Matthew Cooper 1705. 


32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


EST. 18664 MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 4 TEL. 223, 963-4 











CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on 


Wednesday, February 16 


THE CHOICE COLLECTION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES 


formed by the late Harry Seal, Esq. 
OF 
ULLESTHORPE HOUSE, NEAR RUGBY 





FRANCIS, 2nd EARL OF GODOLPHIN AND HIS WIFE HENRIETTA 
Enamel by;Charles Boit. 6 ins. by 54 ins. From the Holford Collection. 


May be viewed two days preceding. Catalogues containing five plates: 
price 2/9d. ; plain catalogues price 3d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD. 


Spencer House, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 
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Old and Mellow 


Only years of maturing in wood can produce a bland 
and gentle rum like Sw. 
long drink or a short one , in cocktails or in punches 
you. will enjoy the delicate flavour of Sun Rum. It is 
as smooth as silk with just the right “body’—not 
too: heavy.and not too light . . . Try a bottle today. 
Obtainable from good Stores and Wine Merchants. 
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‘Just off to Boots!” 


IN WINTER, as every mother knows, For all Medical 


HUNTING 


AND 


POLO BOOTS 


children often need something extra. | ; ; 
Boots can supply the latest vitamin | Supplies and Toilet 
preparations, as well as family Preparations 
favourites like malt extract with 
cod liver oil. And remember, behind 


every branch of Boots there is a 





A FEW PAIRS OF MENS & WOMENS RIDING BOOTS 


bedi mmamaieel AVAILABLE, FROM TIME TO TIME, FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
surpassed manufacturing resources. | THE CHEMISTS 
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SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day, and the name ‘““WHITEWAY’”’ 
on a label has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 50 years. 


Sina al 


RUBY and WHITE Per Bott. 7/9 
Good full bodied wines. 

BRITISH SHERRY. Brown ,, 8/6 
Excellent for general use. 

BRITISH SHERRY. PaleDry ,, 9/6 
Superb flavour and bouquet 

for all occasions. Extra high 

strength. 

GINGER WINE and ORANGE 
WINE 8/3 
Full alcoholic strength. Ideal 

for parties. 








If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing, please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon, for name of 
nearest agents. 
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Favourite Custom (1909), a classical subject of 
surprising ineptitude, demonstrates this decline, 
as do the characteristically pedestrian land- 
scapes of the time. Clausen’s Gleaners Returning 
(1908) stands out in welcome relief, with its 
golden light and the agreeable rhythm of its 
lesign. In 1919 the committee made its first 
important dives into the past and rescued a 
series of paintings by Burne-Jones, and Holman 
Hunt’s Claudio and Isabella, which had been 
painted in 1850. 

From 1922 one notices a change of taste in 


GEHAZI IN TOWN 


WENT to London once,’ said Gehazi. 
I ‘With the choir it was who were singing on 
the radio.” 

“‘London?”’ said I. ‘“‘ You’ve never told me 
about that. And how did you come to be in 
a choir? I’ve never heard you sing a note.”’ 

“Of fishing and the mountains has our 
converse ever been,’”’ he answered, ‘‘and true is 
it that I cannot sing. Yet to London with the 
choir went I, for there was a spare seat on the 
bus and I was asked to fill it, Morgan Pritchard 
the conductor, being my tenant.”’ 

“Tenant ?’’ I asked. 

“‘Tenant,”’ he replied, “for doth he not pay 
me five shillings a year to let him put three of 
his beehives on my side of the fence, and hath he 
paid me the five shillings since VE day? He 
hath not, so mine was the spare seat in the bus 
to London, and nothing to pay. Start before 
dawn did we and ‘Come you to the B.B.C. with 
us,’ says Morgan, ‘for a great experience will 
it be for you, and tell the tale afterwards can 
you.” 

‘«««T will not come,’ I said, ‘for experience of 
your singing have I had in the schoolroom this 
last six months and no more do I desire. Busi- 
ness have I near the Radio House, So far will 
| walk with you, and meet you there again when 
allis done.’ And so it wasarranged. Know you 
the Strand ?”’ 

I said that I did and he continued. 

“Tf you know the Strand, you will also 
know Brown’s’’; and he named a firm with a 
world-wide reputation for fishing tackle whose 
name is not Brown. “Yes?” he went on. 
“There was it that I went, for there only can the 
true Alexandra be bought, no other having the 
hackle from the wing feather of an Indian 
game cock, so that lifeless are they. All my 
life had I desired to see Alexandras in their 
home, and there I was in the shop.”’ 

“So you actually went inside?”’ I asked. 

“Inside that famous shop I went,’’ answered 
Gehazi, ‘“‘and thus was it when I got there. 
“What can I do for you, Sir?’ says the man in 
the shop, though indeed there were several of 
them there. ‘Know you Colonel Llewellyn 
Lloyd? From Bryn Banat is he and owns 
Llyn Wenlas,’ said I. The young man looks at 
me, and, see you, I had on my best breeches 
and leggings and the old coat of the Colonel’s 
with the leather sleeve ends and elbows, so that 
smart I was and a credit to Wenlas. ‘One 
moment, Sir,’ says the young man, and goes 
away to fetch a book. Very soon he comes 
back and ‘A very old client of ours is the 
Colonel,’ says he, ‘for only a year back he bought 
one of our feather-weight rods, and we regularly 
send him casts and flies. Always the list includes 
our dressing of the Alexandra with game cock 
hackle. What can I do for you?’ 

““To look round this famous shop is my 
desire,’ says I, and ‘ Certainly, Sir, ’says he. 
‘The assistant will show you everything you 
like,’ which was right and proper, for have I not 
been the Colonel’s gillie for thirty years, and do 
[ not insist on the Alexandra with all the 
gentlemen who fish my Llyn?” 

Gehazi almost visibly smacked his lips at 
the greatness of his memories. ‘‘Darro me,” 
said he, “‘but nowhere in the world is there 
a shop like that, and a week could I have spent 
in it. There were even rods for catching tar- 
poons, which is a sort of whale, and so vast were 
the reels that they looked like the thing you 
wind the garden hose on. Fly rods, spinning 
rods, even bottom rods were there, and flies in 
great boxes, so that you’d wonder how they 


the selections. It was in this year that the 
Academy agreed (reluctantly, it is said) to the 
inclusion of two members of the Tate Board on 
the Selection Committee of five. Since then 
much has been done to repair the omissions 
which a narrower taste and an almost sectarian 
loyalty had left in the collection. Works by 
Alfred Stevens, Wilson Steer and Walter Greaves 
were bought for the first time. And in the inter- 
val between then and now, paintings by Sir 
William Rothenstein, Harold Gilman, Augustus 
John and Duncan Grant have been added, to 


=> By 
ever got used. Knives were there such as you've 
never seen, and even a tobacco pipe which has 
a lid to stop the ashes blowing into your eyes. 
A graaaat treat it was, the graaaatest of my life. 
The time came when I had to get back to the 
Radio House, so ‘Thank you’ I said, and 
started for the door, when: ‘One moment, 
Sir,’ said the young man, and from the back 
came a stout gentleman, and ‘ This is Mr. Brown 
himself,’ says the young man. The stout 
gentleman shook hands with me and handed me 
a little parcel. ‘Open it,’ said he, and inside 
was a pipe with a lid. ‘That’s to remind you of 
Brown’s every time you tie on an Alex,’ said he, 
shook hands with me again, and I came away. 
Not long did I have to wait at Radio House, and 
when Morgan Pritchard came out he says, 
‘Gehazi bach, but you missed a treat, for 
marvellous is this place,’ but, ‘Hush you, 
Morgan,’ says I, ‘for I have shaken hands with 
the greatest fly-fisher in the world.’ ”’ 

“But, Gehazi,”’ said I, “I’ve known you 
for nearly ten years, and I’ve never seen you 
smoke a pipe with a lid.”’ ‘“‘ You have not,” said 
he bitterly, ‘‘and now will I tell you why. 
Fishing with an English gentleman was I, when 
somehow his cast fouled the side of the boat. 
Leaning over as far as I dared I was, to set it 
free, when what must the English gentleman do 
but come from his casting seat and lean over the 
thwarts suddenly so that tipped into the Ilyn 
was I, and headfirst at that. Up came I the first 
time, for I cannot swim, and the gentleman was 
righting the boat. Up came I the second time, 
when grab at me did he and missed me. Darro 
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make up for past neglect. There are still 
notable, almost notorious, gaps: there are, for 
example, no works at all by either Sickert or 
Sir William Nicholson, and even when the right 
names are included they are often represented 
by their less good works. However, since 1922 
the situation has been a healthier one. Con- 
temporary taste is at last being consulted, even 
though its delegates are still in a minority of 
two to three. : 
The photographs illustrating this article are 
reproduced by courtzsy of the Tate Gallery. 


E. MOORE DARLING 


me, not until I came up the third time did he 
think to get a grip of the seat of my pants with 
the gaff, and thanks be that his grip held, for of 
very good Welsh tweed were those pants. Very 
kind was the gentleman, for he emptied the 
water out of me, turning me upside down in the 
bottom of the boat, gave me a swig from his 
flask to keep off the chill, and rowed fast ashore so 
that I could get me into dry clothes. In my 
kitchen waited he until I was dried and dressed, 
and not until he passed me his pouch did I know 
of the drrrreadful trrragedy.”’ 

Gehazi made a rhetorical pause, looking at 
his empty pipe; I passed over my pouch. He 
filled up, and slowly and sadly gave me the 
denouement of his tragedy. 

“When I fell into the Ilyn,”’ he said, “I was 
smoking my pipe with a lid. When I came up 
the first and the second times it was still 
gripped between my teeth. But the third time 
I came up to be gaffed it was gone, and never has 
it been seen from that day to this, for the silver 
lid stopped it floating.”’ 

I expressed my regrets, and suddenly 
Gehazi brightened. “‘See you,” said he, “‘some 
day one of my gentlemen will be in London and 
into the Strand will he go to look at Brown’s 
fishing tackle. In the window will he see a pipe 
with a lid, and ‘Goodness gracious,’ will he say, 
‘I must take that home for Gehazi to assuage 
his years-old grief.’”’ 

If I ever do go to Brown’s I shall either fall 
and buy Gehazi his pipe with a lid, or cease 
fishing Wenlas, for, hide my London visit as 
I would, I know Gehazi would get it out of me. 


WILD GEESE ON THE SALTINGS 


By RICHARD PERRY 


| oe: out there alone in the middle of 

some 2,000 acres of salt-marsh, listening 

to their distant yelping and honking, 
I am conscious of the supreme attraction of 
wild geese—that attraction which makes one 
ready to lie out for hours in the bitter marsh 
winds for a mere sight of them a couple of hun- 
dred yards distant. What magnificent birds 
they are! On red-letter occasions I have found 
myself crouching behind the brow-edge of a 
muddy creek only 40 or 50 yards from a grey 
phalanx of some 5,000 geese, all unsuspicious of 
my presence. Some are snipping off the grass 
with their long beaks, other guzzling for plan- 
tains, pitting the slushy ground with round 
holes. (A marsh that has been worked for some 
hours by geese bears every appearance of having 
been rootled by a herd of small pigs.) Others 
preen, spreading their broad grey wings luxuri- 
ously over their flesh-coloured legs, or run hiss- 
ing at one another with long necks stretched 
out as stiff as pokers. Everywhere there is 
movement, and from their massed ranks comes 
an extraordinary humming sound expressing 
their complete contentment. I might be listen- 
ing to the droning of innumerable gigantic 
bumble-bees. 

And then, just as I am _ preparing 
to raise my head cautiously between two lumps 
of turf placed on the edge of the creek the 
previous day, there comes suddenly the stiff- 
quilled swish and rattling of 5,000 broad pinions 
beating the air furiously, as grey wave after 
wave of geese break into mysteriously alarmed 
flight, with a mighty metallic baying which still 
reaches me faintly when they pitch down on the 
wide sands of the firth a mile distant—tor it is 
always to the safe harbourage of the sand- 





flats that they retreat when disturbed from 
their grazing grounds on the marsh. 

The tide, flowing swiftly up the firth, floods 
rapidly over the sand-banks, providing the 
geese with a pleasurable sensation when its cold 
waters swish higher and higher about their 
legs. Considering their size and weight, the 
geese’s webbed feet are extremely sensitive, and 
they dislike feeding on stubbles and potato 
fields when the ground is frozen and the hard, 
irregular crust and furrow jar their feet. The 
flowing tide causes intense excitement among 
them and their punctuated individual cries 
swell to a sudden mighty clangour that takes 
hold of me and leaves me breathless at its 
magnitude. Then gradually it dies down again 
to that contented hummirg. 

The geese stay out on the sands until they 
are actually swimming. Later, when the tide 
begins to ebb again from these upper reaches of 
the firth, they begin to fly or walk up off the 
sands to feed on the marsh, one lot after 
another at irregular intervals, for upwards of 
an hour. It is a strange sensation waiting in the 
creek for the mass of them to pitch in near 
their fellows, which are already busily feeding in 
their old places again; for, in view of their 
gregarious natures, I can be certain that this 
hundred will eventually be joined by all the 
rest. As many as a thousand of these come in 
together, and it is a thrilling experience to see 
them change from a thin black line, a mile dis- 
tant, to a thousand separate units flying excit- 
ingly close to me. I find a new sensation in 
being swept up among this great mass of fast- 
flowing, low-flying geese, with immediately 
overhead that all-enveloping sound of stiffly 
swishing wings. 
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THE PLEASURES OF HUNTING - 


HEN an experienced Master 
W of Hounds produces a text- 
book on fox-hunting, the rank 
and file of fox-hunters gladly assimilate 
the knowledge displayed. A text-book 
on fox-hunting, however, can be deplor- 
ably dull. Reminiscences are usually 
lighter reading, but can we, the un- 
initiated, learn from them? The 
ideal combination, of course, is a 
lightly written book of reminiscences 
which deftly deals instruction as it 
goes—and this is exactly what Miss 
Frances Pitt’s Hounds, Horses, and 
Hunting (CouNTRY LIFE, 2 guineas) 
does. Indeed, it does more than that, 
for in this beautifully produced 
volume one is given a series of varying 
reflections of the character and tastes 
of that accomplished Shropshire lady. 
To the readers of CouNTRY LIFE 
she is already well known by virtue of 
her delightful articles on wild birds 
and beasts, founded not on surmise, 
nor on the works of other writers, but 
on her own experience. And what a 
wealth of experience she possesses ! 
I was once told that there is no British 
wild animal which she has _ not 
attempted to tame; and she has suc- 
ceeded, I think, in every case except 
that of the Scottish wild cat. Cer- 
tainly, when once I paid a visit to her 
(Wheatland Foxhounds) kennels, we 
ended by inspecting a half-bred wild 
cat which I seem to remember she 
said was untameable. Particularly 
interesting in this book are the 
descriptions of accidental meetings 
between the hunt terriers and her tame 
vixen and between a strange cat and 
her tame rat. 


Shropshire Pride 

Miss Pitt, however, is more than a 
naturalist and a Master of Hounds. 
She is a country lady, with all the 
traditional interests and _ responsi- 
bilities, and as a writer she is no mean 
mistress of English prose. Of her 
native Shropshire she is naturally 
intensely fond and proud, though she 
is not blind to its minor drawbacks 
from the fox-hunting point of view— 
the big woods, the steep hillsides, the 
awkward streams. Indeed, when the 
Shropshire landscape is defined by her 
pen, envy must enter the heart of 
many another Master of Hounds, for 
we have her assurance that in the case 
of the Wheatland country, “except 
for a factory or two in Bridgnorth, the 


A SINGLE HOUND THREADING HIS WAY—ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY MICHAEL LYNE 
HOUNDS, HORSES, AND HUNTING, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 
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blighting hand of industrialism has not 
touched the fair land, which is entirely 
agricultural.’’ One would endure some 
extra wire in the fences, if necessary, 
in return for that freedom from the 
taint of the factory chimney. 

The resulting admiration for the 
Wheatland Hounds and their country 
is greatly heightened by Mr. Michael 
Lyne’s charming illustrations. Can 
one pay him a bigger compliment than 
to say that in this particular field 
Mr. Lionel Edwards has hitherto had 
no rival? Now he has a worthy 
disciple—possibly even a rival. Mr. 
Lyne is not only impeccable in his fox- 
hunting detail, but he catches most 
admirably the spirit of a fox-hunting 
country, with glimpses here, for 
instance, of the steep slope of Wenlock 
Edge, with the Vale laid out below, 
the ferry boat on the flooded Severn, 
the tired fox at Willey Pools. 


What is Cruelty? 


There is a possibility that the 
arguments for and against hunting may 
shortly be put forward on the floor of 
the House of Commons. If so, the 
accusation of cruelty will doubtless be 
levelled against the fox-hunter. What, 
it may well be asked, is cruelty in the 
case of a wild animal? Is the inflic- 
tion of a violent death cruelty or 
kindness? Do wild animals ever die 
of old age, or do they at that stage die 
of starvation? No doubt we shall be 
treated to the views of well-inten- 
tioned town dwellers who have for 
many years overfed and _ under- 
exercised their pet dogs and cats. If, 
however, expert witnesses are required 
it is greatly to be hoped that Miss Pitt 
will give her evidence. For I must 
confess that for some years past I have 
taken her name in vain in defending 
field sports. Who is to speak for the 
wild animals? Are you satisfied with 
the testimony of a gentle lady who has 
tamed, or attempted to tame, every 
British wild animal? Is it likely that 
she is cruel? No. Well, how do you 
account for the fact that Miss Frances 
Pitt is Master of the Wheatland 
Hounds and a true fox-hunter? It is, 
I believe, a trump card. 

Do foxes suffer from jaundice? 
Is it wise to make a hunt terrier into 
a house dog? Badgers, puppy walkers, 
great hunts—on every aspect of the 
life of the Master of Hounds Miss Pitt 
has something original to say. More- 
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over, she sketches the background 
with a touch of artistry and then 
delivers her opinion with the modest 
assurance of one who has a quick eye, 
a sense of humour and a shrewd judg- 
ment. 


2 
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LONDON TOWN 


MAN may examine all that has 
been written of London, in 
praise or in blame from Stowe onward,”’ 
says Mr. Ronald Carton in his This 
Our London (A. and C, Black, 15s.), 
“and still find succinct definition to be 
an elusive quarry.’’ He goes on to 
mention the “extravagant laudations” 
of Besant and the ‘emotional excesses” 
of Dickens, and makes it clear how 
much these and so many other authors 
may be read with pleasure for their 
individual reactions rather than for 
their appreciation of London as a 
living whole. 

Mr. Carton himself has made a 
judicious selection of the present 
and the past, of the universal and 
the idiosyncratic, of the beautiful 
and the characteristic, and has no fear 
of straying from place to place or from 
topic to topic in the manner of the 
well-informed Cicerone. But though 
London may be hard to fit into com- 
partments there is no lack of essential 
coherence about Mr. Carton’s narra- 
tive. He has an impeccable taste 
where buildings and vistas are con- 
cerned and is helped in this by the 
thirty-one bold and_ unelaborate 
photographs of well-chosen subjects 
which are the contribution of Mr. 
Victor Furst. From central London 
in particular comes a reminiscent view 
of Middle Temple Lane, an astonish- 
ingly bold portrayal of the Queen 
Victorial Memorial from the fore- 
court of Buckingham Palace, and a 
fine silhouette of the flying buttresses 
of Westminster Cathedral. 

Though Mr. Carton is not afraid 
of “the despised suburbs’ and can 
find some beauty still in the outer con- 
fines he is at his best and most illumin- 
ating when he writes of the borders of 
the river and the great names asso- 
ciated still with what once were the 
villages of the riverside. Strand-on- 
the-Green brings us a _ charming 
vignette of Zoffany; Kew brings back 
Sir Peter Lely; Chiswick makes us see 
again the figures of Thackeray, of 
William Kent and Whistler. Alto- 
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Review by 
MICHAEL F. BERRY 


gether it would be difficult to find a 
more entertaining or discerning guide. 
m, J. 


MIND OF HORSE AND MAN 


OLONEL J. E. HANCE has had 
long and varied experience of 
teaching perhaps the most sensitive 
types of pupils—the novice rider and 
the young horse. His own skill and 
success in horsemanship are also well 
known. What he says therefore in 
Better Horsemanship (COUNTRY LIFE, 
15s.) is always worth saying and worth 
listening to. Here is a discursive, 
pleasantly reminiscent type of book, a 
kind of snack or fork luncheon—of the 
most satisfying kind—rather than the 
formal full-course meal of detailed 
technical instruction, such as he pro- 
vided in School for Horse and Rider. He 
ranges freely over the wide, and some- 
times boggy, fields of horsemanship, 
saying what he thinks in a clear and 
forthright manner; and what he thinks 
is sound and generally orthodox. 

The best parts of the book, I 
think, are those on the mentality of the 
horse and of the novice, both dealt 
with with practical understanding; 
indeed, the insistence on the import- 
ance of psychology is a recurring 
theme. His opinions are, of course, 
backed by performance, by either him- 
self or his talented family, but I would 
question the universal truth of the 
statement that “there was never a 
nappy, hard-mouthed, rearing, etc., 
horse born.”’ I have known two, not 
from birth but from their unbroken 
stage—both Walers. Bad treatment 
may have contributed to their sour- 
ness, but their mouths were not merely 
tender or untrained but literally dead 
from the word go, and they were 
uncontrollable; even the Indian Army 
rejected them in the end. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the general prac- 
tical truth of the proposition. I doubt, 
too, whether the unfamiliar is the sole 
root cause of refusals or shying; why 
will horses refuse the same jump 
regularly, or shy at the same place ona 
road? However, complete re-training 
on the lines the author indicates 
gives the only hope of a cure. 

Colonel Hance could not fail to 
make a real contribution to eques- 
trian literature, and this is a very 
enjoyable one as well. The illustrations 
are good. ©. 2, G. Hi, 
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e 
Special Drophead 4-seater Coupé by Tickford 
Specially built for 


BROOKLANDS of BOND 
PHONE: MAYFAIR 8351 
Delivery 4 to 6 weeks 
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THE COMPLEAT ART AND SECRETS OF FOWLING, 
ACCORDING TO ANCIENT AND MODERN EXPERIENCE 


“Fowling is used two manner of ways: either by Enchantment or 
Enticement; by winning or wooing the Fowl unto you by Pipe, 
Whistle, or Call; or else by Engine, which unawares surprizeth them.” 
(From “The Gentleman’s Recreation,” by Nicholas Cox, 1674). 


These days, however, the art of wooing or enticing game is of 
little importance unless the birds are there, and the primary task of our 
research staff is to increase wild game stocks. 

To help shooting men and their keepers, we have published 21 


booklets on this subject. 


In addition we are always ready to carry out 


post-mortem examinations on diseased game—as well as to inspect shoots 


by appointment. 


No charge is made for our game advisory service. 


I.C.I. Game Services, Burgate Manor, Fordingbridge, 


Hampshire 


G.S.22 








build STURDY YOUNGSTERS 


Those lucky children who own a Phillips Bicycle, share 
in the worth and experience associated with the best 
things in life because they delight in the possession of a 
sturdy machine of the highest quality and beautiful finish. 
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Like the elephant... YOUR 


TRACTOR 


-NEVER 














FORGETS 














IKE THE ELEPHANT, your tractor 
is an enormously strong and 
hard-working creature—and, like the 
proverbial elephant, it never forgets 
a good or bad turn. If it is to give 
you the many, many years of hard 
and faithful service of which a good 
tractor is capable, you must treat it 
with constant care and kindness. 





That is why, next time you drain and 


refill your tractor’s sump, you should 
specify Shell Tractor Oil—in the grade 
recommended by your manufacturer. 
The Shell Research Centre at Thorn- 
ton, and the Shell Refineries at 
Stanlow and Shell Haven, are the 
biggest things of their kind in Britain 
—outstandingly equipped to provide 
your tractor with the lubricating oil 
best suited to its special needs. 





SHELL TRACTOR OIL 


LEADERSHIP IN 


LUBRICATION 
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Telephone: Regent 6545 (6 lines). Telegrams: *‘ Abinitio, Wesdo, London.” 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34/35, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


announce that they will sell by auction on February roth,1949 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT SILVER 
The Property of the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, Bt., and other owners. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE GEORGE I TEAPOT BY JACOB MARGAS, 
LONDON, 1719. 42 ins. high. 


Including a George II epergne by William Cripps 
(London, 1757), with contemporary arms; an important 
Charles II large tankard (London, 1683), maker’s mark T.I. 
(? Thomas Issod); an important Charles I  flagon 
(London, 1639) ; a rare 16th-century figure of an elephant 
in silver-gilt, by Christoff Ritter of Nuremburg ; a large 
Commonwealth caudle cup and cover (London, 1659) ; and 
the famous Butleigh Salt, a magnificent early James I 
silver-gilt covered salt (London, 1606). 


Illustrated catalogue (13 plates) 6/-. 























‘““No, my birthday’s next week... 


Wednesday to be precise. No, sorry Charles... Thursday. 
Why d’you ask ? Oh, I see...the Pimm’s No.1. Always 
drink it on Mondays, old man. Tuesdays too, of course. 


{like it, you know.” We make it from suave London distilled gin, 
hard-to-get liqueurs from Franceand Holland 
and, of course, a certain something. You 
add bottled lemonade and ice—and you 


have the most heavenly drink on earth. 


PIMM’S No.1 
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DARK TIMES IN 
IRELAND 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


‘A HE fourth volume of Mr. Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiography is 
called Innishfallen, Favre Thee 

Weill (Macmillan, 16s.). It deals with 
a critical time in the author’s life and 
in the life of Ireland. As for the author, 
at the outset he is still an unknown 
man, full of dreams, living with his 
old mother in a one-room slum tene- 
ment. We pass through the time of 
her death, to her son’s emergence as 
a significant dramatist, to the acclama- 
tion, hatred and despite with which 
the plays were received in Dublin. 
We see the unknown man of yester- 
day meeting the famous people of his 
time and place, judging them and 
finding most of them wanting. 
Socially, politically and artistically he 
had no more use for Ireland, and, 
what was just as bitter, he felt that 
Ireland had no more use for him. He 
would leave it all. “It was getting 


“outside of everything except him- 
self,’” with a voice that had ‘‘no sound 
of Irish wind, water, folkchant, or 
birdsong.’’ O’Brien, the new leader 
of labour, was a poor substitute for 
the fiery, sparkling Connolly and 
Larkin. He had removed from the 
common stamping-ground of Liberty 
Hall and shut himself up in a Georgian 
mansion where he could be seen only 
“by appointment” amid clerks and 
filing-cabinets. 

With the life within him, his life 
as an artist, it was the same as with 
the life of the world without. “He 
had fancied that when he had fought 
his way to the Abbey stage, all his 
troubles would end. Poor, guileless 


innocent! He had left old troubles 
to embrace new ones.’’ New ones 
enough! For one thing, he had dared 


to suggest in his plays that there were 
drunkards and prostitutes in Ireland. 
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INNISHFALLEN, FARE THEE WELL By Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan, 16s.) 


MAYHEW’S LONDON. Edited by Peter Quennell 
(Pilot Press, 2Is.) 


THE JUNGLE IS NEUTRAL. By F. Spencer Chapman 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
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very dark in Ireland, so his flight to 
London would be a leap in the light.” 
Flight was the word. Not a friend 
saw him go. It was early on a wild 
March morning, bitterly cold, and the 
very sea spat at him: “Ireland, spit- 
ting a last, venomous, contemptuous 
farewell.” 


BLACK AND TANS IN THE 
STREETS 


As for the country, the time here 
considered was full of tragic move- 
ment. The Black and Tans are in 
the streets; the tenement-dwellers 
hold their breath at sound of the 
engine roaring in the night, at its 
ceasing, at the sudden fusillade or the 
revolver beating upon the panel of the 
door. That passes; the ‘ Treaty” 
comes back from London and divides 
the country. The old comrades-in- 
arms are sundered, and then at one 
another’s throats. The Four Courts 
flame and Sackville Street is rocked 
with battle. Burgess, Collins and the 


others are shot down; De Valera 
emerges. A _ bitter and harrowing 


time; and through it all the work of 
the Abbey Theatre goes on; and the 
author, deeply concerned with what is 
happening within those doors and in 
the country without, is chopped to 
pieces in a cross-fire of agony and dis- 
illusionment. 

Disillusion is the master-note of 
the book. In this new world in which 
he finds himself there is nothing, or 
little enough, that pleases Mr. O’Casey. 
“The cause of the Easter Rising had 
been betrayed by the commonplace 
bourgeois class, who laid low the con- 
cept of the common good and the 
common task, and were now decorat- 
ing themselves with the privileges and 
powers dropped in their flight by those 
defeated by the dear, dead men.” 
De Valera was a dry academic stick, 


The public rioted in the theatre; some 
of the players refused to speak his 
words; many of his fellow-authors 
ranged themselves against him. Then 
he had a habit of praising what he 
thought good in acting or writing, and 
jealousy flared out at that. 

It was altogether a difficult world 
into which this poor guileless one had 
strayed—one who had believed that 
leaders would live in the moment of 
achievement by the slogans of those 
who had died to permit them to 
achieve. There are more disillusion- 
ments in store for him, for he still, to 
judge from this book, believes that 
this impossibility happens in Russia. 

LEADERS OF ART WERE 
“LITTLE MEN ”’ 
What made things worse for him 


was that, being able now to consort 
with the leaders of art and letters, he 


found most of them little men. That, 
at least, is his judgment. He lays 


about him with a will, most slaughter- 
ously cutting up the gods of the 
Dublin coteries. None comes in for 
rougher treatment than A. The 
assault here is so tremendous that it 
defeats itself. No one who knew A 
will be able to deny, to put it briefly, 
that he was a good deal of a windbag, 
but I for one would defend him against 
the charge of being nothing but a 
windbag. If he were, a _ pin-prick 
would explode him. We shouldn't 
need the salvo after salvo of shot here 
poured upon him. 

Few of those who were esteemed 
great men and women in the Dublin 
of that day escape O’Casey’s on- 
slaught. A famous surgeon who was 
treating him for the terrible affliction 
of his eyes earns his affection and 
esteem; and Yeats, who gallantly 
stood and defied the mob as they tried 
to wreck the theatre when one of the 














plays was on, clearly moves his heart 
and mind as a greater man than he can 
understand or explain to himself. For 
Lady Gregory—“the Old Lady’’— 
who entertained him at Coole, he has 
a deep regard; though she seems to 
have come near to losing at least some 
part of it when he found her reading 
Peg o’ My Heart. All his heroes and 
heroines were expected to live all the 
time on the top note. It is put down 
as a bad mark against Yeats that he 
read a “‘ thriller’? now and then. 

It is a man in a good deal of 
torment who escapes in the last pages 
to England. Much of the torment 
comes from the impatience of the 
idealist. He rejects religion, which at 
least suggests the wisdom of allowing 
for the sin and weakness of human 
nature. One awaits with trepidation 
the book which will tell of the impact 
of the English upon this whirling mass 
of unorganised sensibility. 


LONDON 100 YEARS AGO 


The Pilot Press publishes selec- 
tions from Mayhew’s London (2\s.), 
edited by Mr. Peter Quennell. The 
London considered is the London of a 
century ago, for Mayhew’s book was 
first published in 1851. It is not so 
well known as it deserves to be: this 
almost inexhaustible well of facts and 
figures concerning the London poor. 

Henry Mayhew was a London 
solicitor’s son. He ran away to India, 
came back and studied law for a time 
under his father, and then took to 
journalism and writing for the lighter 
stage. He was concerned with the 
founding of Punch and for some years 
assisted Mark Lemon in the editor- 
ship. With one of his brothers, he 
wrote The Greatest Plague in Life, 
which is about the servant problem : 
a book I should like to see re-published 
if only for the sake of Cruikshank’s 
drawings. (Some of them were 
recently reproduced in The English 
Comic Album, compiled by Leonard 
Russell and Nicolas Bentley, and 
published by Michael Joseph.) 


AGONIES OF THE POOR 


But it is the book now under 
review by which Mayhew will be 
remembered. He had a philanthropic 
turn of mind, and the condition of the 
poor concerned him deeply. London 
at that time was, even more than now, 
a place where mazes of warrens housed 
the overlooked working people. May- 
hew went into these places and found 
out what was happening in them. 
Everything he has to tell is the result 
of first-hand investigation and con- 
versation. Often, he tells it pedantic- 
ally and dully enough. Elsewhere, he 
may be a humorous writer. Here he 
is concerned only with putting down 
cold and unassailable facts which, 
though they may shock him, he 
refuses to distort by emotion. We 
find the most incredible trades being 
followed : men, women and children 
living by nothing but the collection of 
dogs’ dung in the streets. It was used 
in dressing leather, and they sold it to 


the manufacturers. ‘“‘The average 
weekly earning of this class are 


thought to be about 7s. 6d.’’ We are 
introduced to a tailor’s shop “about 
seven feet square, and so low that as 
you sat upon the floor you could touch 
the ceiling with the tip of your finger.”’ 
Seven men worked in it, “often from 
five in the morning till ten at night.” 
It had no chimney or window, and in 
the summer time, with two gaslights 
always burning, it was so hot that now 
and then the workers would be carried 
out in a faint. The average wage of 
the man who gave those facts was 
12s. a week. 
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We meet the men who lived by 
working the sewers. They would enter 
from the river bank and make their 
way through foul passages some of 
which had been there for centuries. 
They would rake about for “iron, 
copper, rope, bones,” disturbing the 
hordes of rats, chancing the collapse 
of rotten roofs, knowledgeable about 
the time to rush out before the rising 
tide. They considered thernselves 
“aristocrats”? and looked with con- 
tempt on those who merely raked the 
river mud. They made about 6s. a 
day all the year round. 

These and many other odd occu- 
pations are recorded by Mayhew, as 
well as the more obvious ones of the 
costers and old clothes men, the dust- 
men and chimney-sweeps, the ballad- 
sellers, hot potato and chestnut men : 
an immense population living on the 
refuse and off-scourings of civilisation. 
These things should not be forgotten. 


WAR IN THE JUNGLE 

Colonel F. Spencer Chapman, 
author of The Jungle is Neutral (Chatto 
and Windus, 18s.), was known before 
the war as an explorer, both in Green- 
land and in the Himalayas. He had 
for long been training his body in 
endurance, and this was as well, con- 
sidering what was to befall him when 
the war came. 

He was in Malaya when Singapore 
fell, concerned in the organisation of 
small parties of men who were to live in 
the jungle to harass the Japanese. 
The authorities were not much 
interested. They pointed out, for one 
thing, “that a scheme which admitted 
the possibility of enemy penetration 
would have a disastrous psychological 
effect on the Oriental mind.’’ How- 
ever, the Oriental mind had to put up 
with the disastrous psychological 
effect of seeing the whole country 
handed over to the Japanese; and then 
Colonel Chapman came into his own. 
He disappeared into the jungle, and 
this book is the story of how he and 
a few others, with the assistance of 
natives, did what they could to harry 
the Japanese. 

He had had no previous experi- 
ence of this sort of country, but he 
lived in it for over three years. It was 
not officially known whether he was 
dead or alive, and on his side he did 
not know what was happening on the 
battle-fronts of the world. It is a story 
of survival, of the spirit of man match- 
ing itself against circumstance and 
winning. He was wounded and ill; he 
was captured and he escaped; he had 
his victories and he had his disasters. 
But he held on. That, fundament- 
ally, is what the book is about: the 
ability of the body to hold on when 
the spirit says that it must do so. 

This record of the adventure is as 
brilliant in its way as the adventure 





itself. It will certainly survive among 
the war’s notable personal documents. 
2 
ad 
TOWNS LARGE AND 
SMALL 
R. S. P. B. MAIS has gathered 
ae together in The English Scene 
Today (Rockliff, 15s.) a series of 


essays about the present state and 
future prospects of some _ twenty 
English towns, large and small, inter- 
spersed with accounts of a county 
show and a point-to-point race and 
homilies on the preservation of the 
countryside in general and the Cots- 
wolds in particular. Mr. Mais is an 
enthusiast, and if at times he leaves 
one with the impression that he has 
not delved far below the surface, he is 
always readable, whether his subject 
be Oxford or Bolton, Brighton or 
Bicester, the New Forest or Hadrian’s 
Wall. RE 2 
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Sir Isaac Newton who has been described as 
, 


the greatest man of science 
of all time, is best known, to the general public, for his 
This led him to 


formulate his Laws of Motion, the fundamental laws on which 


famous observation of the falling apple. 


the branch of mathematical physics known as dynamics is 
based. 


obscured his 


His achievements in optics and mathematics have 
work as a chemist. Newton’s contact with 
chemistry began when he was at school in Grantham, where he 
lodged with an apothecary. Throughout his life he displayed 
great interest in the chemistry of metals, much of his work 
being of a very practical nature, such as the production of alloys 
for use on the mirrors of the reflecting telescope he designed. 

Newton maintained a_ private 
His 


principal service to chemistry was his clarification of the 


chemical laboratory at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“corpuscular” theory of matter. This theory, which held 
that matter consisted of large numbers of small particles, was 
applied by Newton to explain the facts he observed while 
experimenting. Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, near 
Grantham, on Christmas Day, 1642. Entering Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1661, he became Professor of Mathematics in the 
University at the very early age of twenty-seven. He was 
appointed Warden of the Royal Mint in 
This 
great Englishman died in 1727, leaving 


1696, and Master three years later. 


behind him a reputation which has in- 





creased with the passing of the centuries. 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM 





You can lead a Horse... 


anywhere with the aid of a Land-Rover... pull a 
plough or a harrow... make steady going over the 
roughest terrain . . . in fact there isn’t much you can y 
do. This tough little vehicle with its low geared 
4-wheel drive and its power take-off which makes it into 
a mobile power-unit is ideal for the countryman and 
is equally adaptable on the land or on ND road. 


Britain's 
most versatile vehicle 











NOW SCIENTIFIC HOEING 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF THESE NEW 1949 JALO HOES 


This up-to-the-minute Hoe brings welcome relief from the a of 
hard hoeing or the toil of ordinary push-hoes. HOES are 
designed to do the job scientifically—to do it thoroughly, 
- quicker and easier—to save precious time and energy. 
W you can REMOVE WEEDS AT WALKING PACE, 
CoLTTy ATE, RAKE, SOW AND PLOUGH (in cultivated 
ground) ard enjoy doing it. One man alone can do the 
™ work of six inone day. Strong and sturdy, yet light enough 
* for a boy or girl to handle. Tested and proved under all 
conditions, every JALO will give 
a lifetime of labour-saving ser- 
vice. Handles are one-piece tubu- 
lar steel type; hollow disc wheel 
(non-clog); highly tempered and 
sharpened steel tools. Practic- 
ally indestructible tool-frame 
takes full range of attachments. 
Attachments available in com- 
plete sets at reduced prices. 
Write today for leafiet giving full 
details. 









Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE LTD. 
LONGHAM, 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 
Agents for Scotland and N. Ireland : 

Wilson & Graham Ltd., Dundee. 
siete Enquiries to : Oral (Gt. ae Led., 
Ashley Place, LONDON 





PRICE including 
I pr. 6” Hoes 63/- 
Illustrated leaflet gives full details. 


SALE 














GARDEN FRAMES from £1.17.6 
B ARG POULTRY HOUSES from £5. 5.0 

PORTABLE GARDEN SHEDS . from £6. 6.0 
BUILDINGS HUTS . . . .from £7.17.6 
GREENHOUSES . from £15. 0.0 


GARAGES . . .from £35. 0.0 
Interlaced Fencing Is. Od. per sq. ft. 


All Less 2/- in the £ C.W.O. Discount. 
Send P.C. for List to :— 


SILVER MIST BARGAINS 


Dept. PQD, Reliant Works, Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey 











FARM OWNERSHIP 


TATISTICS from Washington 
S show that the numbers of tenant 
farmers are declining in the 
United States. The proportion has 
dropped in ten years from 42 per cent. 
to 31 per cent. In Britain more 
farmers have become owner-occupiers, 
but the trend is not nearly so marked 
asin America. Here about 40 per cent. 
of farmers own the land they occupy. 
The proportion is probably increasing 
a little each year as more estates are 
sold and divided, but there is also a 
movement in the opposite direction, 
some owner-occupiers having recently 
sold the freehold of their land to 
investors, as they prefer to be tenants 
and concentrate their resources on 
actual farming. In Britain we have a 
system of farm tenancies that is far 
more favourable to the tenant than 
any other system of land holding found 
elsewhere in the world. I remember 
the surprise of farmers in the Middle 
West when I told them that I had been 
a tenant farmer on the same farm in 
England for twenty years and was 
quite content to remain one. That was 
before the time of the new Agriculture 
Act which makes the tenant even more 
secure in his holding. Indeed, there is 
little short of death or bankruptcy 
that can terminate a farm tenancy 
to-day. In theory the landlord can, if 
he proves his case, get the consent of 
the Minister of Agriculture to the dis- 
missal of a tenant who is not main- 
taining a high standard of husbandry, 
but in practice the chances seem to be 
against the landlord getting the neces- 
sary support of the county agricultural 
executive committee and ultimately, if 
the case goes to appeal, of the Agricul- 
tural Land Tribunal. It is an excellent 
thing for the good farmer to feel 
secure in his tenancy, but it is a bad 
thing for the landlord to feel impotent 
in dealing with an indifferent tenant. 
The pendulum may have swung too far 
on the tenant’s side. 


Mangolds for Sale 
OCAL papers are already carrying 
advertisements offering mangolds 
for sale at 35s. a ton. Usually it is not 
until March or April that farmers who 
have had a good mangold crop decide 
that they can afford to sell some. This 
winter has been so exceptionally mild 
that the kale continued growing 
strongly into January and no hard 
weather came to spoil its succulence. 
The pastures have also provided a bite 
and with a good supply of silage on 
many dairy farms few mangolds will 
be needed for the cows. They come in 
useful in a dry spring for sheep as well 
as cattle, but our sheep numbers are so 
reduced that there is not likely to be a 
heavy call for mangolds on their 
behalf. 


Machinery Development 


ORD RADNOR continues as 
chairman of the governing body 

of the National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Engineering which has _ been 
reconstituted to take charge of the 
research programmes at the head- 
quarters station at Wrest Park, Silsoe, 
Bedfordshire and the Scottish station 
at Howden, near Edinburgh. Ministers 
have appointed twelve other members 
who will hold office for four years. 
Some of them are farmers, some agri- 
cultural engineers and some professors 
and lecturers. Another body called the 
Agricultural Machinery Advisory Com- 
mittee has also been appointed with 
members nominated by the N.F.U., 
Agricultural Engineers’ Association 
and Government departments. It is 
to “keep under review the require- 
ments and supply of agricultural 
machinery, including the development 
and production of new machines and 
to consider and report upon matters 
referred to them by Ministers.’’ The 
chairman of this new body is Mr. G. S. 
Dunnet, who is deputy secretary at 
the Ministry of Agriculture. All this 


seems to be a sensible arrangement. 
The development of the agricultural 
machinery industry here to supply our 
needs and those of farmers overseas 
who will buy our tractors and imple- 
ments deserves every consideration. 
Lord Radnor has put in much hard 
work on his side, and the head- 
quarters research station at Wrest 
park has a first-class director in 
Mr. W. H. Cashmore. 


Warm Hives 


SEE from the New Zealand Journal 

of Agriculture that Mr. D. S. 
Robinson, who is the Government’s 
apiary expert, has been trying out the 
effect of using paint of different 
colours on the roofs of beehives. He 
has found that roofs painted green, 
black or red keep the hives warmest 
and so these colours can be recom- 
mended for the cooler districts in New 
Zealand. Cream, white and aluminium 
are more suitable for the warmer 
localities. Mr. Robinson points out 
that help given to bees in maintaining 
an even hive temperature in winter 
within reasonable limits means a 
saving in hive stores. But too high a 
hive temperature would induce too 
much colony activity followed by 
greater consumption of stores. Any 
help that can be given to control the 
hive temperature in the hotter months 
lessens the number of bees required to 
“fan’’ and provides an extra field 
force for the collection of nectar. So 
the ideal would be interchangeable 
roofs of various colours, but on a 
commercial scale Mr. Robinson thinks 
that would be impracticable on the 
score of expense and labour. It is 
worth remembering that a hive with 
a roof of very thin timber is subject to 
a wide range of temperatures which 
cannot be affected greatly by the 
colour of the paint used. 


Ploughshares Into Pens 


E look forward to the time 

when the farmer will be able to 
cease beating his ploughshares into 
pens with which to fill in the acres of 
forms which emanate from White- 
hall.’ So said Sir Thomas Dugdale 
when he spoke recently at the annual 
dinner of the London Cattle Food 
Trades Association. There is far too 
much paper used in food production 
to-day. This could be substantially 
reduced if the various Government 
departments and the representatives 
of the industry were to get their heads 
together to see how much of the pre- 
sent detailed administration is redun- 
dant. The N.F.U. would render 
valuable service to the farming com- 
munity and the nation if they would 
tackle this problem. 


Seed Testing 


EW farmers carry out scrupulously 

the terms of the Seeds Act, 1920, 
which require that the purchaser of 
seeds shall be given particulars of the 
percentage of germination when he 
buys seed corn. The corn merchant 
no doubt observes this rule and knows 
just the quality of the seed he is 
selling to a farmer, but when the deal 
is between one farmer and another the 
law is, I am afraid, often disregarded 
and the purchaser buys on sight. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is anxious that 
farmers should save themselves dis- 
appointment by getting official ger- 
mination tests made at the official seed 
testing station, Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge. If the seed is for his own 
use the farmer is charged 6d. only for 
the test. If the test is required for the 
purpose of making a declaration for 
sale as required by the Seeds Act the 
ordinary fees that seedsmen pay are 
charged. Most careful cultivation can- 
not produce a good crop from poor 
seed and the farmer should, in his own 
interest, take care to avoid sowing 
seed that is not up to standard. 

CINCINNATUS. 

















THE ESTATE MARKET 
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THE NEW RATING 
SYSTEM 


AST year’s Local Government 
Act introduces an entirely new 
system of assessing the rateable 
value of dwelling-houses, and willaffect 
the pockets of most householders. 
When the next revaluations are made, 
the assessment of all dwelling-houses, 
with the exception of council houses 
built since 1918, will be based on pre- 
war figures. And, since these values 
cannot alter, in the absence of structu- 
ral alterations or amendments to the 
Act, the assessments are likely to be 
binding for all time. 

The Act divides dwelling-houses 
into three groups : council houses and 
flats built since 1918; private houses, 
other than flats, built since 1918 that 
are within the rateable limits imposed 
by the Rent Restrictions Acts; and all 
other houses and flats. For the first 
group, the gross value for rate assess- 
ment is to be 5 per cent. of the 
hypothetical cost of building in 1938, 
plus 5 per cent. of the value of the site 
in that year; for the second, 5 per cent. 
of the hypothetical cost of building in 
1938, plus 5 per cent. of the current 
site value; and for the third, the 
assessment is to be based on the 1939 
rentable value of the property. 

The intention of the Act is to 
achieve equity and uniformity of rates. 
The theory is admirable, but many 
people doubt the practicability of the 
scheme. Mr. H. P. Hobbs, in a recent 
address to the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, outlined some of 
the numerous difficulties that would be 
encountered. 


WHAT IS A DWELLING-HOUSE? 
DWELLING-HOUSE, said Mr. 
Hobbs, is defined by the Act as 

“a hereditament used wholly or 
mainly for the purposes of a private 
dwelling or private dwellings, with or 
without any garage, outhouse, garden, 
yard, court, forecourt or other appur- 
tenances.’’ He enquired: ‘‘ When does 
a hereditament cease to be used 
‘mainly as a private dwelling’?”’ 
A doctor’s or a dentist’s house would 
presumably fall within the definition, 
and a boarding-house or private hotel 
would be excluded, but there would be 
many borderline cases where it would 
not be easy to decide. 

Where houses were to be valued 
by reference to the hypothetical cost 
of building in 1938, the Minister-was 
required to prepare for each rating area 
specifications of houses and buildings 
of such types as he thought fit, and for 
each specification to set down the 
hypothetical 1938 cost of construction. 
He would be guided by costs incurred 
by the local authority in 1937 or 1938. 
But, Mr. Hobbs said, there would be 
areas where no houses had beén built 
at that time by local authorities, and 
even in areas where houses had been 


‘built the costs would vary consider- 


ably. 
PRIVATE HOUSES 


HAT,” continued Mr. Hobbs, 

“about private houses?’’ Did 
any authority in 1938 build the larger 
type of houses that was erected by 
private enterprise? Could it be said 
that the costs of council houses formed 
a guide to the cost of a privately- 
owned house? The practical working 
of this part of the scheme would 
depend on the efficacy of the Minis- 
ter’s specifications. Although it would 
be impossible for any series of speci- 
fications to cover all types of houses, 
he suggested that the Minister should 
at least issue typical specifications 
based on a range of 1938 building costs 
running in stages of about £100, from 
£450 to, say, £2,500. These specifica- 
tions would have to be detailed. 
The valuer should know, not only the 
type of materials used for the external 


walls and roof, but also similar details 
concerning floors, doors and windows. 
He should also know the cost of baths, 
lavatories, fireplaces and similar fit- 
tings. If the specifications failed to 
give reasonably full details of this kind 
it was likely that there would be an 
overwhelming flood of appeals with the 
valuation officer and ratepayer stoutly 
maintaining opposing views! In any 
case the estimation of the hypothetical 
1938 costs of construction would mean 
that the valuer would have to assess 
many things that up to now had been 
mainly the concern of the quantity 
surveyor. The Minister’s specifica- 
tions would deal with the house itself, 
but the cost of garages, outhouses, 
paving and so forth would become the 
valuer’s responsibility. 

Speaking of the assessment of 
houses and flats built before 1918 with 
a rateable value of more than £75 
(£100 in London), the gross value of 
which was to be estimated by reference 
to the 1939 rents of comparable 
dwelling-houses in the locality, Mr. 
Hobbs enquired if, since 1940, a group 
of houses had been electrically installed, 
or been similarly improved, the 1939 
rental level could be increased. 

PROCURATOR 


PLANNING ACT: READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
AS we are publishing a booklet 
explaining the chief provisions of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
we no longer invite readers’ questions 
arising from the Act. The answers 
that appear below will therefore be the 
last to appear. The booklet, written 
specially for CouNTRY LIFE by W. J. 
Weston, barrister-at-law, will be on 
sale within a few days. Copies will be 
obtainable from all booksellers, price 
2s., or direct from the offices of 
Country Lire, Lrp., 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, post 
free, 2s. 1d. 

Y dwelling-house is in the High 

Street in an area zoned for business 
premises. How am I to measure my loss 
of development right through the Act? 

The development value, now 
vested in the Central Land Board, will 
be the difference in value between the 
dwelling-house and the building repre- 
senting full development of the site. 
Assume the full development to be 
a shop, and assume that the dwelling- 
house would bring in a net revenue of 
£100, and the shop £200. Assume, too, 
that it would cost £1,000 to convert 
the dwelling-house into a shop, and 
allocate 6 per cent. to the capital 
expended. Then the added £100 of 
revenue is attributable as to £60 to the 
outlay of capital, as to £40 to the 
development. You get £40 a year 
because of the planning permission. A 
yearly payment of £40 could be 
redeemed by perhaps £700 down. The 
£700 is your claim. 

How does the Act affect a site on 
which a church is to be built; and how 
does it affect adjoining sites also owned 
by the church authorities ? 

“The land on which the church is 
to be built is “land held on charitable 
trusts,’’ under Section 85 of the Act. 
If, on July 1, 1948, the land was held 
for the building, the erection of the 
church will be free from development 
charge. Consequently, this land will 
not rank for a payment out of the 
£300,000,000 fund. 

The adjoining sites, being held for 
profits and rents, are subject to the 
ordinary operation of the Act: de- 
velopment charge awaits development, 
and the sites rank for payment out of 
the depreciation fund. A claim, there- 
fore, should be lodged in respect of 
these sites. 


PRESENTING A NEW MODEL OF THE IDEAL MACHINE FOR 


Inter-Row Hoeing gx, 
and Cultivatin 


The ‘ Colwood ’ Motor Hoe Model ‘ B’ is the finest single 
wheel machine for working intensively cultivated ground. 
Operating on a pneumatic drive wheel with the new Avon 
* big tractor’ tread, the ‘ Colwood’ Model ‘ B’ combines 
perfect balance with extreme narrow width, enabling it to 
be safely worked down a 12 in. row irrespective 
of the height of the plants. Totally enclosed 
roller chain drive and a specially designed 2- 
forward speed gearbox are among the features 
of this new model, which is still powered by 
the well-known J.A.P. 4-stroke petrol engine, 
developing 12 hp. ™ 

Fuller information 
about the 
* Colwood’ Motor Hoe 
Model ‘ B’ will gladly 
be sent on request. 



































Mechanise your drilling 
by using one or two 
*‘Whitwood’ Seed 
Drills attached to your 
‘Colwood.’ The 
‘Whitwood’ Seed Drill, 
which can be used also 
as a complete hand- 
operated tool, is easily “ 
adaptable for fertilising 
by the addition of fy 
equipment costing ‘Quit 
only a few shillings. | a 














OTOR HOE 


DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, LONDON, S.E.20 


Telephone : SYDenham 5161/3 











What’s the use of put- 
ting anything on the 
ground at this time of 
year?”’ 
“This is the time, old 
chap, when next spring's 
seed bed is best pre- \ 
pared. Rough digging i 
done now, sprinkled with y — ras 
Kampolime, and left to the winter frosts and rain will break down to an easy working tilth in March.”’ 
“| must say | favour the idea of letting the weather deal with the hard lumps, but what about the 
Kampolime; won't ordinary lime do just as well?’’ 
“| always use Kampolime because it does a dual job. It cortains lime in its best form to sweeten and help 
break up the ground. It also contains special Naphthalene which gets rid of soi! pests such as leather- 
jackets, cutworms, chafer beetle grubs, millipedes and swift moth grubs, all of which attack and destroy 
seedlings in the spring. ! always try to remember how my garden looks in August, it makes me feel that 
a little trouble now is really worth-while."” 


From ironmongers and seedsmen 


KAMPOLIME® Bean 


COMBINED SOIL SWEETENER AND PEST DESTROYER 


PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD., Waltham Abbey, ESSEX 











NEW FARM 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


M.A.F. Standard Buildings cover most requirements and 
licences are readily available. Where special buildings are 
necessary we can help you with Marley designs 

Write giving details of your 

requirements and we will advise 

you how they can best be met M A rt L E Y 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., London Road, Riverhead, S oaks, Kent. S ks 2251-6 
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r NHE usual spate of rumour and counter-rumour 
percolates from behind the closed doors of the 
Mayfair dress designers and the Paris salons 

where the collections are being planned which will 

ultimately decide styles for next season. After the 
violent changes of last year it is unlikely that there 
will be anything revolutionary, though one hears 
that M. Dior is planning a coup and that Mr. Hardy 
Amies is changing his line. One thing is certain : 
in London there will be a number of tailor-mades 
with skirts that are medium in length and width, 
and jackets that have unobtrusive padding on the 
shoulders and keep to a trim cut line. Women con- 
tinued to wear classic tailor-mades all through last 
year, even though they often bore very little relation 
to what came to be known as the New Look. The 
silhouette of this season, crisper than last but still 

curved and feminine, is a splendid medium for a 

tailor-made. The collections of the great designers 

have been shown in London this week and will be 
shown during the next fortnight in Paris, and copies 
will be out in the late spring. 

It is possible to see the general trends by the way 
the designers have bought from the fabric collec- 
tions. The many smooth-surfaced woollens in soft 
subtle colourings they have chosen will continue the 
race of elegant tailored suits and ensembles that 
form the basis of the smartest wardrobes. These 
fabrics display the tailor’s craft to perfection. Fleecy 
thick woollens with blanket-cloth surfaces point to 
softer outlines and probably even more voluminous 
coats for travelling and casual wear. These woollens 
are delightfully warm, light and very becoming. 
The fine smooth weaves can be tailored into coats 
and suits with pencil skirts, compressed into pleats, 
or cut with wide gores, fitted Princess silhouettes 
or a sweater line that bursts into gores or pleats at 
hip level. English cottons with grounds in the rich 
dark colours of a medizval stained glass window 
(Continued on page 222) 






(Left) Négligé in pale pink 
velvet with a deep fitted 
waistband, scalloped 
tucks and spreading skirt. 
Debenham and Freebody 














Housecoat in nut brown wool with 
a fitted waistline, gathered skirt, 
patent leather belt and white 
starched Puritan collar and cuffs. 
Debenham and Freebody 
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Dressing gown in peach 
satin with dramatic fullness 
in the skirt and a tailored 
top. Fortnum and Mason 


(Right) For wearing under 
boots or as house slippers : 
soft leather soles attached to 
hand-knitted socks, all lemon 
yellow. Lillywhites 
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IDEALLY, A CHRISTENING GIFT SHOULD 
BE USEFUL, BEAUTIFUL AND OF INTRINSIC VALUE. WE ARE 
SHOWING SEVERAL DELIGHTFUL IDEAS IN STERLING SILVER- 
MUGS, SETS OF BOWLS AND SPOONS, SPOONS AND PUSHERS, 
PLATES AND SPOONS. AND SOME BEAR NURSERY RHYME 


MOTIFS. 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1. 172 REGENT ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST., MANUFACTORY, QUEEN'S RD. 
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have been bought by the big Paris houses in 
splashy abstract patterns and rather wild- 
looking stripes. These shades look very 
well in a hot sunny climate, also in town. 
They have the same density of colour as 
the gun-metal grey that is a leading style 
in all fabric collections, wool, silk, linen and 
rayon. 

I am struck by the amount of pink 
shown in the collections—clear pale pinks 
that have a tinge of blue as well as the more 
creamy tones. Some of these pinks, both 
in silk and cotton, are printed with tiny 
irregular patterns which well cover the 
surface, sometimes flowery, sometimes as a 
kind of dot-and-dash effect. New colours 
among the heavy rayons for suits include 
a pickled pine and a warm pink-brick, grey 
blues, hyacinth, dove grey and deep 
lavender. An effective patterned linen 
shows a border of three rows of half-crown 
dots in a pastel pink or blue on a deeper 
tone. Black cottons and black linens are 
shown for some striking hot-weather town 
suits. Dove grey, silver grey, and brighter- 
than-navy blue are other favourite colours 
for town in the summer. 


IRST news of summer clothes that will 

be in the shops in the late spring and 
early summer was contained in the com- 
bined show of the firms who make up the 
Moygashel fabrics. Skirts, both tight and 
wide, were midcalf or even longer. 
Button-through dresses were prettiest when 
they had flat backs and full fronts and a 
neckline cut to a square or wedge shape. 
Three subtle pinks were combined for an 
Atrima outfit; the fitted cardigan jacket 
was in a heavy fuchsia hopsack weave, the 
tailored shirt in pale pink in a fine linen, 
the slim skirt in a smoke grey tinged with 
pink. A town suit by Charles Butler in 
gun-metal grey linen was smart, the 
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Fine wool lace négligé with a shawl collar. 
Rita 


tailored hiplength jacket worked in squares 
of drawn-thread work, the skirt left straight 
and plain. Strelitz showed a winning suit 
for the larger woman with a hip-length 
jacket pin-tucked diagonally and cut with 
deep folds at the back, over a pencil skirt. 
The wide skirts that move gracefully from 
the neat fitted waists to a gored hemline 
with a princess effect on the bodice are 
becoming. Suits generally show a slim skirt 
or one with fullness concentrated at the 
back and many are in dark grey, dove grey 
or stone. 

Proofed Moygashel linens in huge 
horse-blanket checks were shown in the 
parade for some attractive mackintoshes 
with fitted waists, belts, and raglan or set- 
in sleeves. Sunsuits and tennis outfits in 
chalk-white pure linen or rayon were made 
up as pleated shorts and tailored shirts. 
These shorts, by a trick method of belting, 
can be turned into a skirt and opened up 
for easy ironing. 

For the many suits for town in matt- 
surfaced fabrics, smoke grey, dove grey, 
a blue that is brighter than navy, and 
black, the milliners have designed snug 
hats, gaily coloured or white. Tiny white 
satin berets, folded and becomingly veiled 
with dark spot net, are being shown for the 
first spring sunshine, also cone caps that 
sit on the back of the head. These tiny 
hats have either a cluster of feathers or 
flowers over one ear or a tiny eye veil. The 
same shapes are shown in pale pinks and 
the gleam of the silk looks well with the 
matt surface of the suits. There are gros- 
grain hats, taffeta hats, plaid silk hats, 
ribbon hats. The first straws are beginning 
to appear on the scene—wide, loosely- 
plaited chip or glistening transparent straws 
that are very light and often trimmed with 
frothy tulle or pale coloured flowers. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 








CROSSWORD No. 990 


ACROSS 
1. What the author of The Song of the Shirt was 
called by his sister-in-law? (11) 
9 and 11. With the words transposed this turn 








Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 990, CouNTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 10. 
first post on the morning of Thursday, February 3, 1949. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


is approximately correct (5, 5) 

In a mixed line proficient but debarred from 

changing hands (11) 

11. See 9 across. 

12. Vitality of a vegetable nature (5) 

15. Reptile to dread (5) 

17 and 18. Sick Billy showing animosity (3, 4) 

19. A bird of a feather (5) 

21. With this crop I get into a_ bewildering 
situation (5) 

22. Hunter of the heavens (5) 

23. Mother makes the animal an article of 
belief (5) 

26 and 27. An artist’s or a lumberman’s work? (7) 
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CLIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., 17, Fleet St., E.C.4 


28. The Prodigal’s repast after — (5) 
30. — and before his return (5) 
33. The point about this beast is the horn (5) 


35. A joint in the sleeve (3, 2, 6) 
36. ‘‘ Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
‘*____ or spaniel, brach or lym.” 
—Shakespeare (5) 
37. Support the breadwinner provides (5, 2, 4) 


DOWN ) 
2. Chain of anger (5) 
3. Weapon employed in a frontal onslaught (5) 
4. Northern river with a bridge in Kent (4) 
5. Buried treasure, perhaps (5) 
6. The 500 behind seem gloomy (5) 
7. Humiliating (11) 
8. Lines in the U.S.A. give a highly dignified 
effect (11) 
12. A change might make Mabel a deserving 
creature, though not guiltless entirely (11) 
13. Our Monica is when disturbed (11) 
14. Edits (anagr.) (5) 
15. “Good ——, the true and proper drink of 
Englishmen.”’—Borrow (3) 
16 and 20. Does it look before it bites? (8) 
24 and 25. Approximately a fifth of a Shakes- 
peare play (3, 3) 
28. Among the hills but not necessarily for the 

















INOUE sob0cscs0ns. : flocks (5) ; 
nig aba svhueeuewee sud wecsnubadaeeses soesebeeoenbeaaeew 29, Fops turning up with nothing. It is a 
ee ne swindle ! (5) 
AGGIES on cccnsss ibniea peak psausweebenss Soaedeesedbenssaeon icin ceonwann 31. How long is not stated (5) 








32. A cleft in the veld (5) ; 
onvasaks pSekwace becasue’ code veun Gehan ican sem peace Senkee ne Moen iobalba bE ba ww a 34. Both in Latin and in Italian churches (4) 
SOLUTION TO No. 989. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of January 21, will be announced next week. : : 
aes The winner of Crossword No. 988 is 


an -. sat ISS.—1, Disloyal; 5, Chimes; 9, Outlasts; 10, Cruise; 11, Irrigate; 

2, Vessel; 14, Relaxation; 18, Herbalists; 22, Ornate; 23, Leonardo; ; 

HENRY ROLL & CO., LTD. 24, Exeter; 25, Rossetti; 26, No Side; 27, Stunners. DOWN.—1 and 15, Miss P. M. S. Cobb, | 
Drop in the ocean; 2, Suture; 3, Orange; 4, Antithesis; 6, Horse cab; 3,’Randolph Cliff, 


66, Stork’s Road, S.E.i6. 7. thal J 
Co ialiets , Mainsail; 8 and 21, Shetland ponies; 13, Last resort; 16, Princess; 
ire Special 17, Masthead; 19, Unison; 20, Writhe. Edinburgh, 3. 
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Lined with 


This ‘*Lausanne’’ boot by 
Baily’s is taken from our 
new range of quality sheep- 
skin - lined footwear which 
offers you Winter Warmth 
with a style of its own. 





A. BAILY & COMPANY LTD., GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET. 























MOVING A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
. . . requires skill, care and experience 
When the question of moving arises, Heelas 
will be pleased to give you the benefit 
of a long experience of moving beautiful 
homes here and overseas. Estimates and 
advice entirely without obligation. 
‘Phone: READING 4411. 


OF READING 
The distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames. 
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MARCUS 


‘MARCUS’ and ‘JERSEY de LUXE’ creations 


--- worn by the best dressed women in the world 


W.&O.MARCUSLTD., LONDON, W.1. MEMBER OF THE LONDON MODEL HOUSE GROUP 
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